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Adding  a  sixth  magazine  to  its  list,  American  Can 
Company  will  carry  on  in  1936  the  educational 
program  for  canned  foods  which  it  started  over  five 
years  ago.  Featuring  a  different  canned  food  each 
month,  Canco  advertising  will  continue  to  give 
retail  grocers  selling  facts  and  merchandising  ideas. 
Each  month  the  canned  food  to  be  featured  the 
month  following  will  be  announced  in  this  magazine. 
Your  sales  force  can  tie  in  with  the  advertising  — 
use  it  to  increase  your  sales. 


]\ext  month's  featured 
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^  w  If  every  retailer  knew  how  to  build 

sales-making  displays  of  your  products— and  did  so— your  sales 
would  leap  ahead  tremendously.  It  is  to  your  advantage,  then,  to 
tell  them  how  —  all  of  them.  Urge  your  wholesalers  to  have 
their  men  distribute  these  display  folders  direct  to  retailers. 

Putting  a  copy  of  this  helpful  folder  into  every  third  or  fourth 
case  you  ship  for  the  next  few  weeks  will  get  it  into  the  hands 


of  the  retailers  quickly,  and  right  when  they  are  opening  the 
cases.  Shows  them  where  to  put  your  Canned  Foods— on  dis¬ 
play,  not  under  the  counter. 

The  blank  back  page  leaves  space  for  your  sales  message,  or 
your  wholesaler’s.  Write  Continental  today  for  as  many  folders 
as  you  will  use. 
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EDITORIALS 


Resolve  to  “build”  in  1936— We  would  uke 

to  filtch  a  poem  by  Edgar  A.  Guest,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  “The  Builders”  and  was  reproduced  by 
Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  in  their  New  Year’s 
greetings  to  customers.  If  there  was  one  character¬ 
istic  of  1935  more  prominent  than  all  others,  it  was 
the  seemingly  universal  desire,  and  practice,  to  criti¬ 
cise;  and  the  more  destructive  the  criticism  the  more 
popular,  thus  utterly  ignoring  decency  and  fairness, 
and  what  should  be  the  promptings  of  education  and 
refinement.  Criticism  which  aims  merely  to  destroy, 
to  tear  down  and  to  scatter,  is  the  enemy  of  progress, 
whereas  constructive  criticism’s  aim  is  to  improve,  and 
to  help  build  up.  But  read  what  Edgar  A.  Guest 
thinks : 

I  watched  them  tearing  a  building  down, 

A  gang  of  men  in  a  busy  town ; 

With  a  “Ho,  heave.  Ho,”  and  a  lusty  yell. 

They  swung  a  beam  and  the  side  wall  fell. 

I  asked  the  foreman,  “Are  these  men  skilled. 

The  kind  you’d  need  if  you  had  to  build?” 

And  he  laughed,  and  said,  “Oh  no  indeed! 

Just  common  labor  is  all  I  need.” 

“I  can  easily  wreck  in  a  day  or  two. 

What  builders  have  taken  a  year  to  do.” 

So,  I  thought  to  myself,  as  I  went  my  way. 

Which  of  these  roles  have  I  tried  to  play  ? 

Am  I  a  builder  who  works  with  care. 

Shaping  my  deeds  by  the  rule  and  square? 

Or,  am  I  a  wrecker  who  walks  the  town 
Content  with  the  labor  of  tearing  down? 

«  «  4c 

MIXED  PEAS — In  our  Editorial  of  December  23rd, 
under  the  title  “Flavor  Instead  of  Appearance,”  we 
referred  to  the  packing  of  run-of-pod  peas,  and  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  express  ourselves  clearly;  that  is,  we 
seem  not  to  have  conveyed  the  thought  we  had  in  mind ; 
as  some  folks  have  taken  from  what  we  said  that  we 
advocate  packing  all  peas  run-of-pod  instead  of  grad¬ 
ing  them.  The  word  was  unfortunately  used.  We 
wanted  “run-of-pod”  to  mean  that  the  peas  as  they 
were  turned  out  of  the  cans  would  show  variations  in 
sizes.  Anyone  familiar  with  pea  canning  as  conducted 
in  great  canneries  knows  that  packing  all  run-of-pod 


would  just  about  end  quality  pea  canning.  Abundant 
samples  of  this  are  found  in  the  run-of-pod  peas  now 
on  the  market. 

It  is  our  belief  that  canned  pea  consumption  would 
be  considerably  improved  if  we  could  get  away  from 
the  absolute  uniformity  of  all  peas  in  a  can,  and  in  its 
place  pack  a  definite  and  well  designed  mixture  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes ;  but  by  all  means  the  quality  of  the  peas 
in  the  can  must  be  uniform.  That  is  not  merely  a  good 
merchandising  aim,  but  difficulties  in  the  processing 
of  the  goods  make  it  imperative.  We  know,  too,  that 
experienced  pea  canners  long  since  tried  this  mixing 
of  the  sizes,  and  there  are  some  who  pack  them  that 
way  now,  but  always  they  meet  opposition  of  the 
wholesale  buyers.  Yet  we  have  had  many  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public  express  the  wish  for  such  mixed  peas. 

If  the  canners  want  to  meet  this  consumer  demand, 
they  face  a  technical  problem  more  dreaded  because  it 
is  new  than  actual.  Quality  pea  grading  results  ex¬ 
plained  to  canners’  conventions  this  fall,  and  reported 
in  these  pages,  will  be  found  very  helpful,  and  should 
be  studied.  The  one  point  on  which  they  all  agree  is 
the  necessity  of  careful  size  grading  before  attempting 
quality  grading;  and  it  is  possible  to  show  from  the 
tabulations  that  size  grading  often  is,  in  effect,  quality 
grading.  Where  the  peas  are  cut  young,  as  they  should 
be  to  get  quality,  that  feature  is  emphasized.  Get  close 
to  the  problem  and  you  will  not  find  it  as  difficult  as 
it  first  appears.  The  question  is:  is  it  worth  while, 
and  do  enough  of  the  consuming  public  want  mixed 
peas?  Certainly  they  do  not  want  peas  which  have 
been  left  in  the  field  so  long  that  it  is  almost,  if  not, 
impossible  to  tell  whether  the  canned  product  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  fresh  peas  or  dried  peas.  But  don’t  for 
a  moment  minimize  the  necessity  of  carefully  grading 
all  peas  for  size.  We  try  to  preach  improved  quality, 
not  carelessness  of  any  kind  where  quality  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Again  we  are  heavily  in  your  debt.  Cards  and  re¬ 
membrances  of  all  kinds  have  piled  in  on  us,  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  we  did  not  send  out  a  single  card. 
Just  another  good  intention  gone  wrong,  for  we  got 
into  a  jam,  until  too  late.  Please  forgive  us,  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  good  wishes  have  been  with  you,  and 
always  will  be. 
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Canners  Who  Are  Packing 

REALLY  FINE 
TOMATO  JUICE 

AT  A  LOW  COST 
are  using  INDIANA 
JUICE  EXTRACTORS 

It  is  difficult,  regardless  of  the  necessarily  extreme  care 
and  high  cost,  to  make  finer  tomato  juice  than  is  regularly 
produced  on  Indiana  Juice  Extractors  operating  on  a 
normal  production  basis.  This  is  true  because  in  engineer¬ 
ing,  in  construction  and  in  operation,  Indiana  Juice  Ex¬ 
tractors  are  far  in  advance  of  other  equipment  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

The  Indiana  Juice  Extractor  produces  less  air  by  volume 
than  any  other  method. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  Better  Juice  at  Less 
Cost,  let  us  tell  you  tvhtU  you  can  do  tvith  an  Indiana 
Extractor. 
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DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


JANUARY  7-8-9,  1936 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual, 
New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

JANUARY  9-10,  1936 — Ozark  Canners,  Annual,  Col¬ 
onial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mo. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Canners,  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Preservers,  An¬ 
nual,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Food  Brokers, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — Canning  Machinery  &  Sup¬ 
plies,  Meeting  and  Exhibit,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

JANUARY  22,  1936  —  Evaporated  Milk,  Annual, 
Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  22,  1936 — National  Pickle  Packers,  An¬ 
nual,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FEBRUARY  3-4,  1936 — ^Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners, 
Annual,  Hotel  Andrew  Johnson,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

FEBRUARY  25-26,  1936 — Virginia  Canners,  Annual, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

FEBRUARY  27-29,  1936— Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Annual,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 
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The  Value  of  Statistics 

By  John  P.  Street 

Secretary  Association  of  New  York  State  Canners,  Inc. 

Before  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association 


[Note — All  the  industry  is  aware  that  New  York 
State  has  a  wonderful  statistical  plan,  which  not  only 
gives  them  the  real  figures,  but  so  promptly  as  to  be 
surprising.  Mr.  Street  is  the  engineer  of  this  plan, 
and  so  what  he  says  is  worthy  of  very  close  attention.] 

APPEAR  before  you  today  under  false  pretences 
but  not  through  any  fault  of  my  own.  My  good 
friend  “Bill”  Free  very  kindly  invited  me  to  address 
you  and  told  me  what  he  wanted  me  to  speak  about. 

I  consented  to  appear  and  sent  him  a  carefully  selected 
subject  which  I  thought  covered  very  adequately  the 
subject  of  my  remarks,  but  Bill  wrote  back  that  it  was 
a  darned  good  subject  and  covered  just  what  he 
wanted  but  he  preferred  to  change  it  to  the  one  given 
on  the  program,  so  that  he  could  give  the  Pennsylvania 
canners  a  surprise.  I  suspect  the  real  reason  was  that 
if  the  actual  subject  “The  Collection  of  Statistics”  had 
been  given  I  would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
to  empty  seats. 

I  hesitated  for  a  long  time  before  accepting  this 
invitation,  for  I  fully  appreciate  my  limitations  as  a 
speaker,  but  I  had  turned  down  my  good  friend 
“Charlie”  Summers  so  many  times  that  I  hadn’t  the 
heart  to  do  it  again.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  Pennsylvania  canners  for  having 
in  their  organization  a  man  with  the  energy,  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  devotedness  of  Charlie,  your  many-time 
President. 

Statistics  at  best  are  a  prosy  subject  and  I  have  no 
intention  of  burdening  you  today  with  a  lot  of  details. 
As  you  all  know  there  are  two  very  distinct  attitudes 
towards  statistics.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  so 
benighted  as  not  to  wish  to  have  in  his  possession  ac¬ 
curate  information  relative  to  his  business,  but  when 
it  comes  to  sharing  this  information  with  his  fellow 
business  men  the  perspective  of  many  seems  to  change. 
One  group  of  canners  believes  it  is  wiser  to  keep  in 
dark  concealment  the  facts  of  his  industry  so  that  if 
there  is  a  small  pack  he  may  be  able  to  emphasize  the 
scarcity  of  his  product  to  prospective  buyers,  and  if 
there  is  a  big  pack  he  may  keep  that  information  to 
himself  and  thus  encourage  the  buyer  to  offer  a  higher 
price.  Of  course,  the  main  fallacy  of  that  position  is 
that  the  buyer  is  not  as  dumb  as  some  canners  think 
he  is  and  is  often  better  informed  as  to  the  real  state 
of  affairs  than  the  canner  himself.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  canners  who  feel  that  the  truth  never  hurts 
and  that  if  statistics  are  prepared  that  are  known  to 
he  accurate,  reliable  and  unprejudiced  the  situation  is 


very  much  better  for  every  one  concerned.  For  in¬ 
stance,  suppose  the  normal  pack  of  a  product  is  17,- 
000,000  cases.  The  canners  and  buyers  know  that 
there  has  been  a  favorable  growing  season  on  an  in¬ 
creased  acreage,  and  that  a  much  heavier  pack  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  follow.  Rumors  spread  around  as  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  this  pack,  the  market  is  depressed  and  the  can¬ 
ner  becomes  panicky  and  hastens  to  dump  his  pack 
before  the  deluge  comes.  Now  is  it  not  better  that 
some  authority  should  announce,  that,  yes  the  pack  is 
a  large  one,  namely,  21,000,000  cases  and  immediately 
set  at  rest  the  wild  rumors  of  a  25,000,000  pack  or 
larger?  Immediately  this  authoritative  announcement 
will  tend  to  stabilize  the  market  and  the  fears  of  both 
producers  and  buyers  will  to  a  considerable  extent  be 
allayed. 

You  have  doubtless  noted  that  I  said  accurate  statis¬ 
tics,  and  that  would  seem  to  be  a  self-evident  essential, 
but  we  all  know  that  there  have  been  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  statistics  in  the  past,  and  the  figures  issued 
from  certain  sections  of  the  country  have  often  been 
received  with  well-grounded  suspicion.  A  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  somewhat  embarrassing  situation  was 
shown  in  this  connection,  in  the  not  distant  past,  when 
the  industry  was  considering  the  allocation  of  packs 
under  the  marketing  agreements,  of  unblessed  mem¬ 
ory.  You  will  remember  that  this  allocation  was  to 
be  based  on  past  production,  and  when  certain  state 
secretaries  assembled  this  information  they  were 
greatly  interested  to  see  how  some  previously  reported 
packs  had  increased  in  magnitude.  However,  in  spite 
of  these  derelictions  of  the  past,  I  am  convinced  that 
today  the  very  great  majority  of  figures  reported  by 
canners  are  as  accurate  as  can  be  hoped  for,  especially 
when  we  refiect  on  the  very  sloppy  records  kept  by 
some  of  them.  Even  in  the  very  enlightened  state  of 
New  York  I  have  found  one  canner  who  estimated  his 
pack  solely  by  the  number  of  cans  he  purchased,  which 
might  not  be  so  bad  if  only  one  item  was  packed.  An¬ 
other  canner  told  me  that  his  only  record  was  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  he  shipped  out,  certainly  not  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  method  of  conducting  any  business.  I  make 'no 
claims  for  any  unusual  integrity  or  holiness  among 
the  canners  of  New  York  State,  although  I  must  admit 
that  some  of  them  have  trouble  in  wearing  their  clothes 
because  of  sprouting  wings;  but  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  in  my  statistics-collecting  of  over  thirteen  years 
I  have  found  only  one  case  that  looked  like  deception, 
and  even  there  I  believe  it  was  due  to  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  last  analysis  why 
should  a  canner  turn  in  false  figures  and  thus  kid  him- 
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self?  If  he  turns  in  erroneous  reports  why  shouldn’t 
his  competitor  do  likewise,  and  thus  completely  nullify 
records  that  he  is  paying  good  money  to  have  collected. 

A  second  essential  for  statistics,  according  to  my 
judgment,  is  reasonable  promptness,  and  in  securing 
this  promptness  the  collector  of  statistics  will  find  his 
greatest  difficulty.  Besides  issuing  pack  statistics  I 
also  collect  figures  as  to  stocks  on  hand  the  first  of 
each  month.  To  be  of  their  full  value  the  summaries 
for  these  stocks  should  be  in  canners’  hands  not  later 
than  the  15th  of  the  month,  and  very  frankly  that  is 
a  very  difficult  goal  to  be  reached.  In  New  York  sev¬ 
eral  times  I  have  been  able  to  issue  monthly  stock 
figures  by  the  10th  or  12th,  but  all  too  often  the  20th 
has  been  the  date  of  release.  I  would  say,  off  hand, 
that  in  my  state  eighty  per  cent  of  the  canners  report 
during  the  first  week,  but  the  balance,  chiefiy  smaller 
canners,  dribble  along  for  ten  days  longer,  and  a  few, 
a  very  few  make  no  reports  at  all.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  this  problem.  I  have  tried  moral  suasion, 

I  have  even  called  up  canners  by  telephone,  gotten  the 
information  and  reversed  charges,  and  I  always  pub¬ 
lish  the  names  of  those  who  make  no  reports.  The  last 
named  procedure  is  not  to  give  such  canners  unfavor¬ 
able  publicity  as  being  non-cooperative,  but  chiefly  so 
that  canners  may  know  the  degree  of  completeness  of 
the  reports. 

A  third  essential  is  completeness.  In  the  past  I  have 
several  times  had  occasion  to  protest  against  U.  S. 
Government  reports  on  prospective  acreage,  as  in  some 
cases  these  estimates  were  based  on  reports  from  no 
more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  packers  of  the  com¬ 
modity  concerned.  With  forty  per  cent  not  reporting 
it  is,  indeed,  dangerous  to  estimate  that  their  reports 
will  show  the  same  ratios  to  normal  as  those  that 
were  supplied.  However,  the  Government  has  cor¬ 
rected  this  fault  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  I  now  find 
their  reports  singularly  accurate,  at  least  as  far  as 
New  York  is  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  estimates  of  crop  condition,  especially  in 
its  early  stages,  leave  me  rather  cold.  I  have  not  been 
able,  for  instance,  to  become  very  enthusiastic  about 
a  Government  estimate  that  our  pea  crop  condition  is 
eighty  per  cent,  when  at  least  three-fourths  of  that 
crop  had  not  even  been  seeded.  As  regards  complete¬ 
ness,  I  may  say  that  in  New  York  it  has  been  our  prac¬ 
tice  to  solicit  data  from  non-members  as  well  as  mem¬ 
bers,  and  in  return  I  supply  them  with  summaries  even 
if  by  this  procedure  I  may  encourage  them  to  become 
free  riders.  My  excuse  for  doing  this  is  that  I  do  not 
feel  I  have  a  right  to  ask  for  information  if  I  in  turn 
am  unwilling  to  impart  it.  In  a  State  where  a  large 
proportion  of  the  canners  are  not  members  of  the 
Association  such  a  procedure  might  prove  objection¬ 
able,  but  in  New  York  our  membership  represents  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  pack  and  no  serious  difficulty  is 
encountered.  In  fact,  I  have  found  in  several  instances 
that  these  non-members  by  reciving  this  information 
begin  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Association’s  work 
and  soon  become  paying  customers.  In  New  York  we 
rather  pride  ourselves  on  the  completeness  of  our  re¬ 
ports.  I  never  issue  any  pack  reports  until  I  know  them 
to  be  nearly  100  per  cent  complete,  even  if  at  times 
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this  unduly  delays  the  presentation  of  the  facts  to  our 
members. 

As  to  monthly  stock  reports  if  any  reports  are  not 
in  by  the  20th  I  use  the  previous  month’s  figures  for 
the  non-reporting  canners  and  publish  their  names. 
This,  of  course,  may  introduce  a  slight  error,  but  as 
the  number  of  non-reporters  is  always  small  the  error 
is  not  serious,  and  is  on  the  right  side  as  showing  too 
high  rather  than  too  low  stocks  on  hand. 

Another  essential  in  collecting  statistics,  and,  of 
course,  a  very  obvious  one,  is  that  the  individual  re¬ 
ports  be  kept  in  strict  confidence.  The  canner  must 
have  confidence  that  the  collector  of  the  statistics  will 
not  reveal  same  to  his  competitors.  As  said  before,  in 
New  York  we  send  our  summaries  to  both  reporting 
members  and  non-members,  and  as  a  courtesy  these  are 
also  sent  to  State  Secretaries  who  exchange  similar 
information.  We  do  not  supply  them  to  the  trade 
papers  or  to  brokers  and  buyers,  although  we  know  of 
course  that  they  sometimes  reach  the  latter  class 
through  the  medium  of  misguided  and  overtrusting 
canners.  We  have  not  found  that  this  method  of  dis¬ 
tribution  has  done  us  any  harm  in  New  York,  and  are 
inclined  to  feel  that  the  arguments  for  secrecy  are 
somewhat  over-emphasized. 

To  summarize,  then,  your  statistics  to  be  of  real 
value  should  be  reliable,  complete,  and  issued  with 
reasonable  promptness,  and  the  confidence  of  the  re¬ 
porting  canners  should  be  rigorously  respected. 

Now  just  a  word  as  to  the  kind  of  statistics  we  collect 
in  New  York.  Early  in  the  season  we  ask  for  prospec¬ 
tive  acreage  of  peas,  corn,  beans  and  tomatoes ;  during 
the  season  we  try  to  report  on  the  progress  of  these 
crops,  and  at  the  end  of  the  pack  ask  for  reports  on 
actual  harvested  acreage.  While  collecting  this  infor¬ 
mation  we  also  ask  for  the  price  paid  to  growers  for 
the  different  commodities.  On  the  completion  of  our 
more  important  packs,  namely,  peas,  beans,  com,  to¬ 
matoes,  beets,  carrots,  cherries,  raspberries,  apples, 
apple  sauce  and  pears,  we  assemble  pack  figures  for 
these  items  and  issue  them  as  promptly  as  possible. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  we  collect  complete  pack  statis¬ 
tics  for  all  items,  publishing  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
the  packs  of  the  preceding  four  years,  and  a  list  of  the 
packers  of  each  item  for  the  current  year.  In  all  of 
these  pack  statistics  we  ask  for  figures  for  each  can 
size,  and  publish  these  in  our  summaries,  except  where 
the  number  of  packers  of  any  size  is  so  small  that  the 
publication  of  that  item  would  convey  too  much  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  competitor.  In  our  pack  reports  we  ask 
for  no  grade  distinctions  as  we  realize  that  with  50  or 
60  different  judgments  as  to  what  constitutes  “Fancy,” 
for  instance,  would  merely  result  in  confusion.  In  the 
case  of  peas  we  ask  for  separate  reports  on  Alaskas, 
Surprise  and  other  Sweet  varieties,  in  all  cases  by  sieve 
and  can  size.  In  the  case  of  green  and  wax  beans  we 
also  ask  for  reports  by  sieve  and  can  size,  differentiat¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  between  whole  and  cut  beans.  In 
the  case  of  com  we  ask  for  separate  reports  by  can  size 
for  yellow  and  white  corn,  and  for  whole  grain  and 
cream  style.  In  the  case  of  tomatoes  we  seek  reports 
on  can  size  only. 
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DESIGNED  FOR  QUALITY 

Stokes  Master  Marglobe*  For  the  second  consecutive  season  has  been  the  winn¬ 
ing  variety  in  the  Ten  Ton  Club  competition  in  New  Jersey.  For  the  past  two  years  Mr. 
Benjamin  J.  Roberts,  Marlton,  N.  J.,  has  been  awarded  the  First  prize  in  the  quality  com¬ 
petition.  Selling  his  tomatoes  under  U.  S.  grading,  he  received  the  Following  season's 
average:  86%  U.  S.  No.  1,  13%  U.  S.  No.  2,  1%  Culls.  Altogether  Mr.  Roberts 
produced  29  acres  oF  this  variety,  and  his  average  was  1 2  tons  per  acre, 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  record  cannot  be  duplicated  by  any  careFul  grower.  We  con¬ 
sider  that  Stokes  Master  Marglobe*  is  one  oF  the  Few  pedigreed  strains  oF  tomato  now 
available. 

*  Trade  Mark  Registered. 

Your  inquiries  are  respectfully  solicited. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  Inc, 

Seed  Breeders  and  Growers 

Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds 

MOORESTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


Sanford,  Florida, 


Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
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In  connection  with  our  reports  of  stocks  on  hand  we 
go  into  somewhat  more  detail,  but  on  a  relatively 
limited  number  of  packs,  namely,  peas,  green  beans, 
wax  beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  beets,  carrots,  apples,  apple 
sauce,  cherries,  pears  and  raspberries.  For  these  packs 
we  ask  for  stocks  sold  but  not  shipped,  and  for  unsold 
stocks,  by  can  size  and  by  grade,  and,  in  the  case  of 
peas  and  beans,  by  sieve  sizes  also.  This  may  seem 
rather  complicated,  and  asking  a  good  deal  of  the 
canner  to  supply  such  information,  but  in  reality  the 
making  of  such  a  report  is  reasonably  simple  for  any 
canner  who  keeps  satisfactory  records.  In  reporting 
the  summaries  for  peas  and  beans  I  do  not  report  the 
individual  figures  for  sieve  sizes,  but  this  information 
is  available  in  my  office  for  any  canner  who  wishes  to 
obtain  it. 

I  have  given  you  in  a  very  sketchy  way  an  account 
of  the  sort  of  statistics  we  collect  in  New  York  and 
our  method  of  collection.  I  did  understand  that  you 
are  contemplating  work  in  Pennsylvania  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  nature  and  I  certainly  can  most  strongly 
recommend  that  you  do  so.  I  know  that  our  canners 
feel  that  the  figures  we  issue  are  of  distinct  value,  that 
they  help  to  stabilize  the  market,  that  they  make  it 
possible  to  contemplate  sales  with  intelligence,  as  to 
the  real  situation  of  the  commodity,  that  they  aid  in 
quelling  wild  rumors,  and  that  they  furnish  a  sound 
basis  for  future  production. 

CHAINS  AND  LOBBIES 

HE  House  Committee  probe  into  corporate  chain 
store  practices  was  resumed  this  week,  with  Albert 
H.  Morrill,  president  of  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking 
Company,  an  outstanding  witness. 

Mr.  Morrill  denied  lobbying  by  the  chain  interests. 
Admitting  that  the  Kroger  chain  had  contributed 
$10,000  to  the  Ohio  Retail  Federation,  he  added: 
“Frankly,  we  are  out  to  tell  the  public,  legislators,  and 
Congress  the  facts  about  the  chain  store  business.  That 
is  within  our  rights.” 

Testifying  as  to  the  allowances,  discounts,  etc.,  re¬ 
ceived  by  Kroger  during  the  year  1934,  Mr.  Morrill 
said  that  these  sums  exceeded  $100,000,  not  including 
the  payments  to  the  various  branch  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

He  broke  down  1934  payments  to  show  that  allow¬ 
ances  comprised  $329,000  for  “services  rendered,”  pre¬ 
sumably  advertising  allowances;  $379,000  for  quantity 
discounts;  and  $236,000  in  brokerage  profits. 

The  question  of  quantity  discounts  and  advertising 
allowances,  presumably,  is  one  that  is  not  banned  by 
existing  statutes.  The  trade  showed  considerable  inter¬ 
est  in  the  total  of  Kroger  brokerage  profits,  however, 
inasmuch  as  such  collections  by  single  buyers  are  re¬ 
garded  as  payments  to  a  buyer,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Such  brokerage  collections  have  been  under  trade  fire 
for  more  than  a  year  past. 

Further  disclosures  of  payments  received  by  other 
corporate  chain  organizations  are  expected  as  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  investigation  progresses. 


FAVORS  6-HOUR  DAY 

ONSIDERABLE  interest  has  been  shown  in 
industry  circles  in  the  year-end  statement  by 
W.  K.  Kellogg,  president  of  the  Kellogg  Com¬ 
pany  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Mr.  Kellogg’s  company 
recently  came  in  for  favorable  notice  as  a  result  of  a 
general  wage  increase  to  its  employees,  bringing  its 
wage  scale  to  the  highest  level  in  the  history  of  the 
organization. 

“The  new  year”  Mr.  Kellogg  believes,  “gives  promise 
of  continuing  the  improvement  in  business  conditions 
that  was  witnessed  in  1935,  but  unemployment  is  still 
one  of  the  outstanding  problems  which  must  be  solved 
before  there  can  be  a  complete  recovery. 

“We  are  evidencing  our  faith  in  1936  by  increasing 
the  advertising  appropriation  of  the  Kellogg  Company 
materially  over  the  1936  budget.  As  in  the  past  we 
shall  continue  to  employ  many  advertising  media  in 
the  promotion  of  our  products. 

“While  unemployment  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
gravest  national  problems,  we  are  convinced  we  have 
found  the  solution  to  it  in  our  business,  and  we  believe 
the  same  solution  could  be  applied  to  many  other  in¬ 
dustries.  This  is  the  six-hour  day  with  wages  increased 
to  prevent  reduction  of  purchasing  power  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  employee. 

“Kellogg  Company  adopted  the  six-hour  day — four 
shifts  of  six  hours  each — in  1930  as  a  means  of  reliev¬ 
ing  unemployment  in  Battle  Creek.  The  $4  a  day 
minimum  wage  for  men  paid  under  the  eight-hour  day 
was  continued  under  the  six-hour  day  and  increases 
were  made  in  the  hourly  rates  of  the  higher  brackets 
to  compensate  in  part  for  the  shorter  working  time 
and  maintain  the  1928  standard  of  living.  We  immedi¬ 
ately  increased  employment  20  per  cent.  During  the 
last  year  the  average  number  of  employes  was  39  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  year  preceding  the  adoption  of 
the  six-hour  day. 

“After  two-and-a-half  years  the  six-hour  day  proved 
so  satisfactory  that,  in  October,  1935,  we  adopted  it 
as  a  permanent  policy.  Then,  in  October,  1935,  we 
announced  an  increase  in  wages  that  brings  our  scale 
to  the  highest  point  in  the  history  of  the  company, 
higher  for  six  hours  than  it  had  been  for  eight  hours 
before  the  depression,  with  a  minimum  daily  wage  for 
men  of  $4.50.  This  we  were  able  to  do  as  a  result 
of  the  economies  and  efficiency  brought  about  by  the 
six-hour  day  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  increased 
sales  that  resulted  from  our  continuous  program  of 
sales  promotion  on  the  other. 

“I  believe  the  six-hour  day,  voluntarily  adopted  by 
the  industries  in  which  it  would  be  practicable,  would 
be  the  most  effective  step  that  could  be  taken  to  relieve 
unemployment.  But  merely  to  cut  down  the  hours  of 
labor  without,  at  the  same  time,  offering  a  living  wage 
will  spell  more  trouble.  The  employer’s  problem  is  to 
maintain  purchasing  power  without  which  he  will  come 
to  grief  ultimately,  by  paying  as  much  or  more  for  the 
short  day  as  for  the  long  one.” 
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CRCO  QUALITY  GRADER 

Eliminates  Guesswork  and  in¬ 
sures  a  Uniform  Pack  -  Three 
Definite  Grades  in 
Seconds 


Revolutionizins  the  grading  of  green  peas  for  tenderness,  the 
CRCO  Quality  Grader  almost  instantly  delivers  three  distinct 
and  clear  grades  in  twenty  seconds.  At  a  250  No.  2  can-per- 
minute  speed,  each  pea  is  free  to  float  or  sink,  uninflunenced  by 
air  bubbles,  swirls  or  eddies,  and  no  pea  has  to  rise  or  fall  more 
than  six  inches  during  the  short  time  it  is  in  the  brine.  If  you 
want  perfect  grading  plus  capacity  —  get  complete  information 
on  the  CRCO  Quality  Grader. 

Send  for  special  bulletin  TQ-36 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  INC.,  Niasara 

('hisholm-Ryder  Sales  Corp.  Jas.  Q.  Leayitt  &  Co.  Chiaholm-Ryder  Sales  Corp.  A.  ( 

Colambns,  Wis.  OKden.  Utah  Seattle,  Wash. 


TOMATO  SEED 

Certified  MARGLOBE 
Certified  RUTGERS 
BROWN’S  SPECIAL 
TRI-STATE  BALTIMORE 

Proven  varieties  for  canning,  germination  tested  and  approved  by  the 
seed  laboratories  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Grown  and  saved 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc. 

Write  for  prices.  {Special  discount  to  members.) 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 
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Advertise  Your  Statens  Canned  Foods 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  act  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  woduetion.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor's  Note. 


A  MONG  the  thousands  of  stories  about  Mae  West 
/A  is  the  seasonable  one  in  which  you  inquire  of 
/  \your  friend,  “If  Santa  Claus  started  from  the 
North  Pole  toward  the  Equator,  and  Mae  West  started 
in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  time,  who  would 
reach  there  first  The  answer  being,  “Mae,  there  isn’t 
any  Santa  Claus.”  Several  conventions  have  been  held 
and  press  reports  so  far  prove  there  isn’t  any  Santa 
Claus  as  far  as  the  canners  are  concerned,  other  than 
the  several  gentlemen  not  dressed  in  jolly  red  suits  and 
long  white  whiskers,  but  wearing  instead  well  fitting 
business  suits  and  carrying  business  cards  of  the 
various  can  companies.  Those  state  conventions  yet 
to  be  held  will  probably  listen  to  aspiring  politicians, 
be  well  entertained  by  the  machinery  men  and  dis¬ 
solve  as  usual  without  tackling  the  paramount  question, 
“How  can  we  do  more  for  our  membership  and  our¬ 
selves  by  means  of  an  up-to-date  sales  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  program  in  1936?”  The  National  Convention  in 
January  will  be  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  about  all 
that  the  can  companies  are  doing  toward  helping  the 
individual  canner  sell  more  canned  foods,  and  steps 
may  even  be  taken  toward  having  another  historic 
canned  foods  week.  Perish  the  thought! 

No  country  in  the  throes  of  revolution  was  ever  saved 
except  by  the  concerted  action  of  many  individuals. 
Our  great  industry  will  never  reach  the  heights  of 
sales  and  profits  warranted  by  the  services  it  renders 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  until  the  individual 
canner  accepts  his  full  responsibility  toward  his  neigh¬ 
boring  canner.  Canners  will  not  successfully  attain 
their  proper  place  in  the  plan  of  food  distribution  until 
they  gain  a  greater  working  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
old-fashioned  virtues  common  to  all  and  prominent  in 
the  operation  of  numerous  other  lines  of  distribution. 

Canners  today  need  more  stick-to-it-iveness  1 

In  every  section  we  have  seen  state  and  local  bodies 
work  with  great  enthusiasm  to  establish  some  common 
bond  between  canners  in  that  state  or  locality.  We 
have  seen  Michigan  canners  get  all  hot  and  bothered 
over  the  “Buy  at  home”  movement.  Wisconsin  has 
often  dallied  with  the  idea  that  all  would  be  benefitted 
if  canned  foods  would  all  carry  some  mark  of  identifica¬ 
tion  as  having  been  packed  in  Wisconsin.  South  Caro¬ 
lina  was  once  proud  of  the  iodine  content  in  its  canned 
foods  and  proposed  to  tell  the  world  all  about  it.  What’s 
being  done  along  that  line  now?  Is  any  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  placing  on  the  goods  marketed  under  its  well 


known  labels  any  mark  readily  distinguishable  as  a 
guarantee  the  contents  were  canned  in  some  locality 
famed  for  the  quality  or  flavor  of  its  foods  for  canning? 
For  years  New  York  State  was  noted  for  the  excellence 
and  volume  of  its  pack  in  several  different  items  in 
canned  foods.  How  long  has  it  been  since  New  York 
canners,  if  ever,  labeled  their  canned  foods  so  that  con¬ 
sumers  in  New  York  City  might  fell  when  buying  them 
that  they  were  helping  a  state  industry  to  make  profits 
from  sales  in  the  State  where  they  paid  taxes  ? 

You  may  as  well  make  up  your  minds  that  for  a 
long  time  you  need  not  expect  any  Santa  Claus  among 
associated  industries  to  step  in  and  show  you  how  to 
make  more  profits  from  your  operations.  You  had 
better  stop  looking  for  some  Moses  to  lead  you  out  of 
the  hit-or-miss  sales  schemes  you  are  working  on  at 
present.  In  your  own  offices  and  among  one  another 
you  will  have  to  plan  your  salvation.  While  doing  this 
you  will  of  course  consider  first  as  we  always  do,  the 
reasons  why  nothing  can  be  done  about  the  mess  the 
sales  of  canned  foods  is  in.  Your  first  and  natural 
conclusion  will  be  that  any  forward-looking  plan  would 
be  better  than  the  lack  of  plans  at  present,  but  that 
so  many  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  accomplishing 
anything  that  it  had  better  not  be  attempted. 

Still,  you  find  it  hard  to  get  away  from  the  fact  you 
packed  a  fine  lot  of  goods  last  fall,  you  were  fortunate 
in  selling  most  of  them  at  a  fair  price  to  other  canners 
we’ll  say.  You  know  these  canners  sold  them  in  turn 
to  their  trade,  under  their  labels  and  to  customers  you 
never  hope  to  sell.  Wouldn’t  it  have  been  a  fine  thing, 
when  the  sales  were  made,  if  the  State  in  which  the 
goods  were  packed  had  to  appear  on  the  label?  I’ll 
say  it  would.  Then  some  year  when  there  wasn’t  the 
demand  from  other  canners  which  existed  this  year, 
you  could  go  into  those  states  using  a  great  deal  of 
your  goods  this  year,  and  sell  your  goods  under  their 
own  label  and  because  of  the  reputation  for  quality 
established  through  previous  use.  You  might  as  well 
give  up  hoping  that  the  name  of  the  canner  packing 
goods  for  private  label  will  ever  appear  on  the  goods. 
Here  is  a  large  canner  selling  a  great  deal  of  his  pack 
for  private  label  goods  which  are  supposed  ( ?)  to  be 
better  than  the  run-of-mine  canned  foods.  And  sold 
at  higher  prices  too!  This  same  canner  is  a  national 
advertiser,  sells  goods  under  high  pressure  and  brags 
a  lot  about  their  quality.  Will  this  canner  ever  be  so 
foolish  as  to  supply  better  quality  under  jobber’s 
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The  Conner's 
Short  Cut  to  Profits 


CUT  Your  Operating  COSTS 
with  La  Porte  CONVEYORS, 


Let- us  help  you  solve  your  belt  pro¬ 
blems  by  using  our  belt  which  is  entirely 
sanitary  and  one  of  the  most  durable 
and  inexpensive  belts  on  the  market. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel 
in  any  length  and  practically  any  width 
with  an  especially  strong  edge. 


Sprague-S«IU 
Universal  Com  Cutter 


Modernization  is  more  than 
making  a  plant  look  modern 
—  more  than  new  buildings 
and  a  clean  looking  plant.  It*s 
the  canner’s  short  cut  to 
profits  through  new  econom¬ 
ical  equipment. 


LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFG.  COMPANY 

LA  PORTE,  INDIANA 


for  example,  has  more  than  paid  for 
itself  in  a  single  season  time  after  time. 
It’s  the  only  machine  that  successfully 
cuts  corn  for  both  whole  grain  and 
cream  style  packing. 


5%  to  15%  GREATER  YIELD 


Users  report  5%  to  15%  more  yield 
with  Universals  and  that  quality  is 
**stepped  up”,  too;  resulting  in  greater 
profits  and  satisfaction  all  along  the 
line — from  you  to  the  consumer. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  the  complete  story 
of  this  sensational  money-maker. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp*n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


[SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send  me 

I  ~l  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Com  Cutter, 
Q  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Name 


Address. 


-State. 
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private  label  than  is  furnished  under  their  own 
nationally  advertised  brand?  Certainly  not!  As  long 
as  this  is  the  case,  as  long  as  human  nature  is  what 
it  is,  you’ll  never,  never  see  the  name  of  the  packer  on 
the  private  label  goods  of  jobbers  enjoying  a  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  well  supported  by  fine,  high  grade  salesman¬ 
ship.  They  are  not  going  to  see  their  house  of  cards 
tom  down  overnight. 

All  right  then,  possibly  you  can  get  action  in  state 
associations,  in  state  legislatures  to  the  extent  that 
canned  foods  sold  in  the  state  must  carry  the  location 
by  States  of  the  factories  in  which  they  were  packed, 
at  least.  Such  a  law  would  work  as  much  in  favor  of 
one  locality  as  another.  When  Tri-States  canners  saw 
as  they  often  do,  thousands  of  cases  of  goods  packed 
in  Wisconsin  and  sold  in  Maryland,  when  Maryland  is 
shipping  goods  to  the  Middle  West  daily,  they  would 
soon  wake  up.  And  I  don’t  mean  maybe!  Why  not 
work  in  your  local  meetings  toward  some  such  law.  It 
is  well  worth  working  for ! 

Perhaps  you  feel  it  will  be  hopeless  for  you  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  draw  together  different  factions  in  your  State 
in  a  movement  to  have  everything  sold  under  canner’s 
label  in  the  State,  carry  a  shield  telling  the  world  that 
the  contents  were  packed  in  a  State  noted  for  its 
iodinized  soil,  or  for  the  high  quality  of  its  tree-ripened 
peaches.  Probably  this  is  too  much  to  be  hoped  for; 
probably  your  association  is  short  of  funds  right  now 
any  way.  But  still,  there  must  be  a  few  dollars  in 
the  treasury,  or  a  small  amount  can  be  raised,  for  the 
good  of  the  State  industry  as  a  whole.  All  right,  let 
your  State  Secretary  prepare  a  small  leaflet  extolling 
the  virtues  of  your  commonwealth  as  a  canning  State. 
Sign  this  with  the  State  association  name,  over  that 
of  the  secretary.  Then  supply  these  to  all  canners  in 
the  State  for  inclusion  in  all  shipments.  Some  will 
read  them,  you’ll  be  getting  your  story  over  in  a 
broader  way  than  at  present  when  each  waits  for  the 
other  to  lead  the  way  in  such  matters  for  the  good  of 
the  whole. 

If  you  have  been  working  on  some  plan,  no  matter 
how  trivial,  for  the  better  advertising  of  canned  foods 
packed  in  your  State,  revive  this  plan.  Acquire  stick- 
to-it-iveness  ! 

And  lastly,  if  your  association  in  your  section  of 
the  country  is  slow  to  act  in  attempting  to  popularize 
the  use  of  a  medallion,  shield  or  slogan  on  all  labels  on 
canned  foods  packed  in  the  State,  if  you  believe  in  your 
community  and  State,  get  up  your  own  designation  for 
the  wider  identification  of  canned  foods  packed  in  your 
locality,  and  do  what  you  can  toward  starting  a  move¬ 
ment,  which,  after  all,  will  probably  have  to  be  started 
by  individuals  and  afterwards  taken  up  and  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion  by  groups. 


PROFIT  MARGINS  DOWN 

IMPROVED  employment  and  larger  purchasing  power 
increased  both  dollar  and  tonnage  volume  for  the 
food  trades  during  the  latter  part  of  1935,  but 
abnormally  low  profit  levels  constitute  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  industry  as  the  new  year  gets  under  way, 
according  to  Clarence  Francis,  president  of  General 
Foods  Corporation. 

“Although  profits  in  1935  for  many  food  companies 
were  less  than  those  of  1934,”  he  said,  “I  like  the  feel 
of  general  business  today  considerably  more  than  at 
this  time  a  year  ago.  There  seems  to  be  even  more 
interest  in  direct  trade  problems  than  was  true  at  the 
start  of  1935.  The  trade  is  not  unmindful  of  uncertain¬ 
ties,  of  problems  over  which  it  has  no  control,  but  it 
realizes  the  necessity  of  solving  industry  problems. 

“Fluctuations  in  the  index  for  cost  of  raw  food  ma¬ 
terials  never  exceeded  10  per  cent  during  1935.  There¬ 
fore,  there  was  less  occasion  for  profits  or  losses  due 
to  inventories  such  as  were  afforded  in  1934.  Con¬ 
servative  companies,  of  course,  set  up  reserves  against 
inventory  depreciation  for  the  1934  year-end. 

“Since  inventories  today  seem  to  be  smaller  than 
they  were  a  year  ago,  the  average  people  in  the  food 
trade  expect  to  profit  primarily  from  operations  in 
1936  rather  than  from  inventory  appreciation.  They 
expect  enlarged  volume,  resulting  from  widened  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  to  help  earnings. 

“Competition  during  1935  was  exceedingly  keen  and 
undoubtedly  will  continue  to  be  keen  in  1936.  It  was 
intensified  by  increased  food  imports,  coupled  with  the 
continued  low  public  purchasing  power  that  character¬ 
ized,  particularly,  the  first  half  of  1935.  These  factors 
helped  to  force  profit  margins  downward  in  the  first 
nine  months. 

“Profits  reported  and  dividends  declared  by  the  food 
industry  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  last  year  were 
mirrored  in  the  security  movements  of  food  companies. 
For  every  dollar  earned  by  fourteen  leading  food  com¬ 
panies  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1934,  there  was  a 
net  of  only  851/2  cents  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1935.  For  every  dollar  earned  by  these  companies  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1934,  there  was  a  net  of  only 
89.3  cents  in  that  1935  period. 

“While  food  profits  in  the  first  three  quarters  have 
been  lower — it  is  impossible  to  get  accurate  figures 
for  the  whole  trade — ^they  seemed  to  be  improving  at 
the  year-end.  There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that 
the  food  industry,  despite  present  and  unforseen 
obstacles,  in  1936  should  share  in  the  general  recovery 
which  now  appears  to  be  well  under  way.” 


Whatever  you  start,  carry  it  as  far  as  you  can  to¬ 
ward  wider  use. 

Get  a  good  idea  in  connection  with  further  adver¬ 
tising  of  canned  foods  packed  in  your  State,  decide 
what  you  can  do  toward  furthering  the  idea,  start 
action  and  stick  to  it ! 


BERUMrMPMMI 

Dc/inning\#  machinery 

Single  Unit  wJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the  Canner 
because  they  thresh  peas  more  efficiently  and 
permit  the  packer  to  get  a  pack  of  better  quality. 
This  has  been  proven  many  times  by  actual  oper¬ 
ation  and  careful  tests. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 


SECURITY 

It’s  a  solid,  comfortable  feeling  to  know  that  your 
seed  is  first  choice  stock.  That  it  is  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  hybrid,  if  it  is  sweet  corn.  Or  that  it  is 
the  finest  new  selection,  if  it  is  peas  or  beans. 


We  offer  you  security-— of  price,  of  quality,  and  of 
delivery.  Contract  for  the  1936  crop. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


“BOB”  THROWS  A  NEW  YEAR’S  PARTY 

I  AST  year  Robert  A.  Sindall,  of  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co., 

I  “Bob”  to  you,  and  to  all  who  know  him,  stepped 
I  into  the  breech  to  keep  alive  the  age-old  custom 

of  The  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange  to  gather 
together  the  local  industry  in  all  its  relations,  for  a 
New  Year’s  jollification.  And  he  upped  and  did  it 
again  this  year,  in  better  style,  though  that  seemed 
impossible,  having  learned  from  experience,  as  he  said. 
So  on  Saturday  afternoon,  December  28th,  the  vicinity 
of  the  big  office  and  plant  of  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  took 
on  the  appearance  of  a  directors  meeting  of  some  great 
typhoon,  judging  from  the  cars  and  their  quality, 
which  blocked  all  spaces  in  this  place  of  wide  open 
spaces. 

Met  at  the  door  by  a  jolly  clown,  who  started  the 
ball  of  mirth  rolling,  the  visitors  were  ushered  through 
mystic  ways  into  a  large  hall,  tastefully  decorated, 
where  an  abundance  of  “eats  and  drinks”  were  not 
only  available,  but  were  almost  forced  on  you  by  an 
army  of  waiters.  And  here  one  met  the  cream  of  the 
industry,  and  many  who  would  not  lay  claim  to  that 
title,  and  the  representatives  of  the  old  political  house 
which  “Bob”  helped  to  build.  A  jam  of  happy,  well 
dressed,  prosperous  looking  canners,  machinery  and 
supply  men,  from  near  and  far,  everyone  of  whom 
came  to  heartily  wish  the  host,  and  their  fellows,  the 
year’s  greetings. 

An  Ethiopian  orchestra  played  as  only  they  can  play, 
to  tickle  the  toes  of  many  and  to  raise  the  voices  of 
all  in  the  songs  that  all  love  to  sing,  and  sing  they  did. 
When  “Bob”  throws  a  party  a  real  party  is  thrown, 
as  all  who  have  ever  attended  a  Get  Together  Party, 
of  which  he  has  been  chairman  these  many  years, 
know  full  well.  The  industry  owes  him  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  bringing  it  together  under  such  pleasant 
circumstances,  and  we  voice  its  thanks  and  apprecia¬ 
tion. 

DR.  KARL  F.  MEYER,  head  of  the  Hooper  Foundation 
at  the  University  of  California,  and  world-renowned 
through  his  work  with  the  processing  of  foods,  is 
dangerously  ill  of  psittacosis,  or  parrot  fever.  The 
disease  was  contracted  while  working  in  the  laboratory 
to  seek  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  fever 
which  has  caused  many  deaths  in  California. 

STANLEY-WARNER  THEATRES  in  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
four  in  number,  held  another  canned  foods  or  toy  ad¬ 
mission  day,  receipts  from  which  were  turned  over  to 
the  Courier-Post  (a  local  daily)  Relief  Fund  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  needy  for  Christmas.  Camden’s 
juvenile  population  and  the  City’s  poor  have  come  to 
regard  “canned  foods  day”  as  a  gala  event  and  the 
sponsors  are  to  be  commended  for  their  noble  deeds. 


CALIFORNIA  STANDS  to  reap  real  benefits  from  two 
more  reciprocal  trade  agreements — ^the  ones  just  signed 
between  this  country  and  Honduras  and  between  this 
country  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Honduras  market 
is  comparatively  small,  but  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  sale  of  California  fruits  is  expected  as  a  result  of 
the  new  agreement.  The  tariff  on  canned  fruit  has 
been  reduced  73  per  cent  and  that  on  dried  fruit  from 
33  1/3  to  75  per  cent.  That  on  canned  sardines  has 
been  reduced  67  per  cent.  Tariffs  on  California  prod¬ 
ucts  shipped  to  the  Netherlands  and  her  possessions 
are  not  high  and  the  agreement  has  largely  to  dp  with 
the  binding  of  rates  and  the  fixing  of  quotas. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  announces  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Milo  M.  Slayton  as  Local  Sales  Manager, 
Packers  Can  Department,  with  headquarters  at  the 
company’s  new  can  manufacturing  plant.  First  Avenue 
and  22nd  Street,  Tampa,  Florida.  Mr.  Slayton  brings 
to  his  new  post  the  experience  of  many  years  in  the 
American  Can  Company  organization.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Mr.  DeLand  Cramer,  recently  transferred 
to  the  Sales  Department  from  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany’s  Research  Department  in  Maywood. 

THE  PLANT  OF  THE  Sun  Garden  Canning  Company, 
Modesto,  California,  has  been  sold  to  the  Turlock  Co¬ 
operative  Growers  by  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy.  The 
cooperative  organization  has  been  operating  it  under 
lease. 

ON  THE  EVENING  of  December  27th  Gamse  Litho¬ 
graphing  Company,  Baltimore,  held  their  New  Year’s 
Party  and  Dance  for  their  110  employees,  their  wives 
and  friends.  In  the  course  of  the  jollification  it  was 
found  that  among  the  employees  were  many  talented 
musicians,  singers  and  dancers,  who  assisted  in  making 
the  affair  most  enjoyable.  Mr.  Herman  Gamse,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Company,  addressed  the  gathering,  bidding 
them  welcome,  and  extended  good  wishes  for  a  happy 
and  prosperous  New  Year. 

BURTON  PROCTOR,  for  more  than  30  years  the  active 
member  of  the  brokerkge  firm  of  N.  H.  Fooks  &  Com¬ 
pany,  and  his  son.  Burton  Proctor,  Jr.,  for  the  past 
eight  years  associated  with  A.  W.  Sisk  &  Son,  have 
formed  a  partnership  and  will  operate  as  canned  foods 
brokers  from  the  Tri-States  territory.  The  name  of 
the  new  firm  will  be  Burton  Proctor  &  Son.  Their 
headquarters  will  be  at  Preston,  Maryland. 

MR.  JAMES  STOOPS,  President  of  the  Stoops  Packing 
Company,  is  confined  to  his  home  at  Van  Wert,  Ohio, 
suffering  from  a  severe  heart  attack. 

ORLEANS  CANNING  COMPANY,  No.  1  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  organized  by  Leo  Wolfson,  E.  P.  Florsheim 
and  H.  0.  Crews,  Jr.,  has  been  incorporated. 
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H-ERE'S  A  LETTER 
CLAIMIN&  PRIOR 
USE  OF  OUR 
NEW  BRAND 
^^^nNAME. 


THATS  TOU&H! 
AFTER  THIS  WELL 
CONSULT  THE 
'U.S'TRAoe  WARK  ' 
BUREAU  /■£>, — J 


D0/Or6  you  put  money  behind 
ANY  brand  name  •  •  • 


*‘U S”  Creative  Service  provided  the 
brand  name  as  well  as  label  design 
for  the  package  illustrated  above. 
The  labels  were  produced  in  the 
modern  **IJ  S”  plant  at  Cincinnati. 


consult  ''U  S"  TRADE  MARK 
BUREAU  at  Cincinnati 

In  considering  the  avaUability  of  a  brand  name,  it  is  not  enough 
to  learn  whether  or  not  it  has  been  previously  registered.  There 
is  no  record  in  Washington  of  unregistered  names,  yet  the  courts 
afford  these  full  protection  on  the  basis  of  prior  use.  To  assist 
any  one  in  search  of  a  trade  name,  the  S’’  Trade  Mark  Bureau 
at  Cincinnati  maintains  a  complete  record  of  all  registered  trade 
names  and  nearly  twice  as  many  unregistered  names.  Informa¬ 
tion  from  this  bureau  is  immediately  available  without  obligation. 
It  has  helped  many  concerns,  large  and  small,  |>y  eliminating 
delays  and  costly  complications  later  on.  The  S”  Trade  Mark 
Bureau  makes  S”  service  complete  —  from  trade-mark 
guidance  and  packaging  counsel  to  repeat-sales  promotion. 

S”  produces  labels,  wrappers,  folding  boxes,  display  contain¬ 
ers  and  38  other  different  types  of  selling  helps  that  create  and 
strengthen  BRAND  PREFERENCE.  Feel  free  to  consult  “U  S”. 
Nation-wide  service  23  sales  branches  ...  7  plants 


THE  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  &  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 


CINCINNATI 
303  Beech  St. 


NEW  YORK 
52-C  E.  19th  St. 


CHICAGO 

205-C  W.  Wacker  Drive 


BALTIMORE 
403  Cross  St. 
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THE  GREAT  LAKES  EXPOSITION 

ECAUSE  the  canning  industry  is  a  major  factor 
in  the  industrial  life  of  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
plans  for  the  Great  Lakes  Exposition,  to  be  held 
in  Cleveland  during  July,  August  and  September  of 
next  year,  call  for  a  considerable  amount  of  space  to 
be  devoted  to  the  depiction  of  food  canning  processes. 

The  exposition,  the  largest  civic  event  in  the  history 
of  Cleveland,  will  be  staged  on  eighty  acres  of  down¬ 
town  Cleveland  lakefront.  The  huge  Public  Hall  and 
underground  Exposition  Hall  and  the  Municipal  Sta¬ 
dium  also  will  be  used. 

The  purpose  of  the  exposition  is  to  present  a  cross 
section  of  the  industrial,  commercial,  cultural,  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  life  and  progress  of  the  Great  Lakes 
area. 

.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  25,000,000  people  live 
within  an  easy  day’s  drive  of  Cleveland  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  attendance  of  4,000,000  at  the  exposition  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

An  underwriting  campaign  for  $1,000,000  is  now  in 
full  sway  and  seems  assured  of  success. 

It  is  planned  to  present  a  constantly  changing  list 
of  exposition  entertainment  attractions  including  ath¬ 
letic  events,  symphony  concerts  with  famous  soloists 
and  guest  conductors,  fireworks,  light  operas,  aquatic 
shows,  championship  swimming  and  diving  contests 
and  historical  pageants. 

The  organization  committee  officers  for  the  exposi¬ 
tion  include:  Dudley  S.  Blossom,  Chairman;  L.  B.  Wil¬ 
liams,  First  Vice  Chairman ;  A.  C.  Ernst,  Second  Vice 
Chairman;  H.  G.  Dalton,  Third  Vice  Chairman;  and 
J.  C.  McHannon,  Treasurer. 

Committee  members  are:  H.  L.  Dauby,  The  May 
Company;  S.  H.  Halle,  Halle  Bros.  Company;  J.  F. 
Lincoln,  The  Lincoln  Electric  Company ;  Louis  B.  Selt¬ 
zer,  The  Cleveland  Press;  Dr.  W.  E.  Wickendon,  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science;  D.  A.  Hawley,  Merrill  and 
Hawley;  Frank  Hobson,  The  Cleveland  Trust  Com¬ 
pany;  C.  W.  Blossom,  Guardian  Building;  Douglas  S. 
Campbell,  The  Pocohontas  Oil  Company ;  Earle  E.  Mar¬ 
tin,  The  Cleveland  News ;  Paul  Bellamy,  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Elton  Hoyt,  II,  Pickands-Mather  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Herman  R.  Neff,  The  George  S.  Rider  Company ; 
P.  W.  Close,  The  Standard  Oil  Company ;  L.  W.  Greve, 
The  Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Company ;  E.  B.  Greene, 
Cleveland  Trust  Company;  P.  E.  Bliss,  Warner  & 
Swasey;  D.  S.  Ingalls,  Union  Trust  Building;  Fred  H. 
Chapin,  National  Acme  Company;  Charles  K.  Arter, 
Terminal  Tower;  R.  A.  Bishop,  Central  United  Na¬ 
tional  Bank;  Crispin  Oglebay,  Hanna  Building;  How¬ 
ard  F.  Dugan,  Hotel  Statler ;  Randolph  Eide,  Ohio  Bell 
Telephone  Company ;  George  Humphrey,  Leader  Build¬ 
ing;  T.  M.  Girdler,  Republic  Steel  Corporation;  E.  J. 
Kulas,  Otis  Steel  Company ;  E.  G.  Crawford,  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Company ;  Alva  Bradley,  Marion 
Building;  M.  J.  Van  Sweringen,  Terminal  Tower;  Don 
Smith,  Perfection  Stove  Company ;  Allon  L.  Billingsley, 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross ;  Senator  R.  J.  Bulkley ;  Honor¬ 
able  C.  C.  Bolton;  Mark  Egan,  Cleveland  Convention 
and  Visitors  Bureau;  Fred  Sowers,  The  Rotary  Club; 
Horace  Treharne,  Cleveland  Advertising  Club;  Mun¬ 


son  Havons,  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  George 
Buehler,  Buehler  Printcraft  Company;  John  Patt, 
WGAR;  Walter  Logan,  WTAM;  H.  K.  Carpenter, 
WHK;  Sterling  E.  Graham,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
and  Frank  J.  Ryan,  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Company. 

The  exposition  is  organized  on  a  non-profit  basis. 
Any  profits  accruing  from  the  undertaking  will  be 
devoted  to  some  civic  movement  to  be  determined  by 
the  sponsoring  committee. 

THE  MAINTENANCE  DEPARTMENT 

HE  cost  of  lost  production  time  due  to  a  break¬ 
down  and  its  repair  should  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  repair  and  the  entire  amount  charged  to 
the  maintenance  department — ^that  is  the  belief  of  one 
of  the  executives  quoted  in  The  Maintenance  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Policyholders 
Service  Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  Other  equally  suggestive  comments,  particularly 
concerning  practices  and  procedures,  are  quoted  in  this 
new  report,  which  is  the  result  of  a  survey  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  several  representative  companies.  Organiza¬ 
tion,  operation  and  control  methods  are  discussed  in 
usable  detail. 

Preventive  maintenance  is  listed  as  being  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  various  functions  of  maintenance  de¬ 
partments.  The  report  states  that  a  popular  procedure 
in  carrying  out  a  plan  of  preventive  maintenance  is 
the  use  of  inspection  report  cards  containing  lists  of 
items  that  must  be  checked.  In  a  number  of  cases  the 
inspector’s  report  is  in  the  form  of  a  work  order,  hav¬ 
ing  space  for  a  description  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
estimate,  actual  cost,  and  essential  information  con¬ 
cerning  start  and  completion  of  repairs.  This  form, 
and  a  number  of  others,  are  reproduced  in  facsimile 
in  the  report. 

Under  the  heading  “The  Control  of  Maintenance 
Work,’’  the  report  discusses  budgets,  order  systems, 
schedules,  authorization  and  wage  incentive  plans. 
The  budgeting  of  maintenance  work,  states  the  report, 
is  based  upon  these  factors :  past  experience,  estimated 
increase  in  maintenance  cost  due  to  age  of  equipment, 
estimated  reduction  in  maintenance  cost  due  to  pre¬ 
ventive  maintenance,  and  the  forecast  of  volume  of 
production  for  the  next  budget  period.  As  in  other 
parts  of  the  report,  the  actual  practices  of  representa¬ 
tive  manufacturers  are  cited  in  some  detail. 

“The  education  of  maintenance  employees  to  secure 
their  cooperation  in  reducing  costs,”  the  report  states, 
“will  often  assist  in  creating  economies.”  Wage  in¬ 
centive  plans,  if  practicable  in  individual  plants,  are 
cited  as  another  method  of  producing  economies.  It 
is  pointed  out,  also  that  should  the  maintenance  depart¬ 
ment  be  charged  as  a  matter  of  policy  with  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  production  due  to  a  breakdown,  the 
department  would  establish  rigid  inspection  methods 
and  reduce  penalties  to  a  minimum.  In  the  concluding 
pages,  the  report  summarizes  the  actual  maintenance 
set-ups  of  five  prominent  companies.  Readers  desir¬ 
ing  copies  of  this  report  may  obtain  them  by  address¬ 
ing  the  Metropolitan. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

Thia  it  a  page  thai  mutt  be  read  eeteh  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  it  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  tee  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  it  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking. 
Address  Box  A-2084  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  75  Napier  Centrifugal  Cutter 
with  equipment  and  knives  for  cutting  pickle  relish; 
machine  complete  with  25  cycle  220  volt  three  phase 
A.  C.  five  horse  power  motor.  Cost  $2250.00 ;  machine 
used  but  little,  will  sacrifice.  Niagara  County  Pre¬ 
serving  Corp.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant  located  at  Nottingham 
in  a  very  fertile  and  productive  section  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fitted  to  can  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes,  large  acreage  available.  Can  also  get  acreage  of 
peas  and  beans.  Buildings  and  machinery  in  A1  con-- 
dition.  Reason  for  selling  poor  health.  W.  Scott 
Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  capable  of  taking  charge  of  new  can  mak¬ 
ing  plant  of  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans.  Must  have  experience  and 
capable  of  taking  charge  entire  operation.  Good  pay  for  right 
man  with  advancement.  Address  Box  B-2085  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  who  is  an  efficient  packer 
of  Peas  and  Whole  Kernel  Corn.  Permanent  position.  Give 
experience  and  salary  wanted.  Middle  West.  Address  Box 
B-2087  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 30  H.P.  Brownell  Horizontal  Steam 
Engine.  Horizontal  Duplex  Boiler  Feed  Pump 
514  X  31/4  X  5.  Robins  Whole  Grain  Corn  Blower 
Cleaner  or  Silker.  2  Morral  Corn  Cutters.  All  in 
good  condition.  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  Pressing 
Products,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — 1  Wisconsin  Pea  Washer,  1  Ayars  or 
Hansen  No.  2  Pea  Filler.  State  age,  condition  and 
price.  Valley  Canning  Co.,  Carnation,  Wash. 


WANTED — Ayars  Liquid  Plunger  type  or  Peerless 
Fillers  for  No.  2  cans  and  smaller.  Address  Box 
A-2088  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Old  established  middle  Western  manu¬ 
facturer  of  well  known  brand  ketchup,  chili  sauce, 
tomato  juice,  and  other  non-tomato  specialties  with 
highest  quality  reputation  and  excellent  distribution, 
wishes  to  retire.  Wonderful  opportunity,  particularly 
for  firm  wishing  to  add  these  lines  to  its  other  food 
products.  Would  not  consider  sale  of  factory  separate 
from  business.  To  a  responsible  party,  very  reason¬ 
able  terms  will  be  offered.  Address  Box  A-2089  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  line  corn  canning  plant  located 
at  Ames,  Iowa.  Buildings  and  machinery  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Ample  acreage  available.  Must  sell  to  close 
estate.  No  trades.  F.  H.  Schleiter,  Ames,  Iowa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — 25  years  of  success  as  canner  and 
broker.  Know  every  angle  of  the  business  from  seed  to  con¬ 
sumer.  Looking  for  a  live  connection  either  manufacture  or 
sale.  Address  Box  B-2067  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Manager.  20  years  a  packer  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  sea  food.  2  years  with  my  present  com¬ 
pany,  the  largest  in  the  South.  Would  like  to  change  location. 
Investigate  my  record,  it  will  interest  you.  Address  Box  B-2079 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — ^As  Plant  Manager.  30  years  in  can¬ 
ning  business,  quality  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
a  builder  of  several  new  plants.  References.  Address  Box 
B-2081  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Fully  experienced  in  packing  all  major  lines  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  table  condiments, 
in  tin  or  glass.  Have  efficient  methods  to  secure  lowest  possible 
costs  of  production  from  A  to  Z.  Have  a  clear  record  and  can 
stand  investigation.  Looking  for  a  permanent  connection  with 
a  progressive  company.  Can  furnish  A-1  references.  Available 
at  once.  Address  Box  B-2083  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Sixteen  years’  experience  in  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  and  control,  including  such  products  as  peas, 
carrots  and  peas,  tomatoes,  tomato  products  (Puree,  Paste, 
Juice,  Catsup),  stringless  beans,  pork  and  beans,  spinach,  fruits, 
berries  (canned  and  barreled),  mixed  vegetables,  soups  and 
spaghetti.  Age  38.  Health  excellent.  Available  January  1st, 
1936.  Address  Box  B-2082  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have 
had  15  years  experience  canning  corn,  string  beans  and  apples. 
Tomatoes,  one  season.  Can  furnish  best  of  references  as  to 
ability  and  character.  First  class  mechanic  and  producer.  Age 
38.  Will  go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position 
packing  other  products,  if  chance  for  advancement.  Address 
Box  B-2()78  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 


FOR  THE 


CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO 

A  speciaky  of  oora.  No  better  Canning  Tomato  ever  produced 


Peas/  Beans,  Corn,  Cabbage, 
Cucumber,  Beet  and  Tomato  Seeds 

We  are  leading  growers  of  Tomato  Seeds,  producing  them 
under  our  own  supervision  and  under  the  direction  of  expert 
tomato  growers,  growing  the  tomatoes  for  seed  purposes  only. 
No  better,  true  to  type  stocks  are  obtainable  anywhere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  Seed  put  up  in  quantities  to  suit  the  buyer. 

Correspondence  invited,  ask  for  our  Tomato 
circulars  and  prices. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Growers  of  High  Class  Seeds 

MilFord,  Connecticut 

Atlanta,  Ga.  »  Toledo,  Ohio 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

All  Business  Indices  Indicate  a  Very  Propitious  Year — Read 
the  Signs — Be  On  Your  Guard  About  Future  Prices. 

Propitious — The  moanings  and  the  groanings  of 
the  Dissenters  (for  politic’s  sake)  have  been 
drowned  out  in  the  flattering  annual  reports  of 
improved  business,  and  better  business  conditions  of 
all  kinds,  as  the  year  1935  closed.  The  United  States 
News,  Washington,  in  its  issue  of  December  30th, 
graphically  illustrated  the  changed  conditions  in  lead¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  highly  influential  industries.  Under 
“Industry’s  Part  in  Re-Employment  and  Recovery,” 
represented  by  three  belching  smoke-stacks,  it  showed : 
1926,  workers  in  manufacturing,  8,484,400;  in  1934, 
6,605,600;  in  1935  (estimated),  7,109,000.  Under 
“Freight  Increasing  But  Still  Below  Normal,”  on  the 
fronts  of  huge  railroad  locomotives,  it  said :  “Car  load¬ 
ings,  53,099,000  in  1926,  and  pay  rolls  |2,946,114,354 ; 
in  1934,  carloadings  30,785,000,  and  pay  rolls  $1,519,- 
351,735;  in  1935,  car  loadings  31,450,000,  and  pay  rolls 
$1,639,000,000. 

Under  “Petroleum  Industry  Breaks  all  Gasoline  Pro¬ 
duction  Records,”  it  shows  on  the  lights  of  huge  gaso¬ 
line  pumps:  1926,  11  billion  gallons;  1934,  17.2  billion 
gallons;  1935,  18.2  billion  gallons. 

Under  “A  New  High  For  Electric  Power  Produc¬ 
tion,”  it  shows  on  huge  switches:  1926,  74  billion  kilo¬ 
watt  hours;  1934,  91  billion  K.  H.,  and  in  1935,  99 
billion  K.  H. 

Under  “The  Automobile  Industry’s  Contribution  to 
Employment,”  it  shows,  on  the  dashes  of  autos:  for 
1926,  pay  roll  658  million  dollars ;  in  1934,  372  million 
dollars;  in  1935,  482  million  dollars.  And  in  employ¬ 
ment,  1926,  375,281 ;  in  1934,  273,163,  and  in  1935, 
350,000. 

Under  “Bigger  Payroll  in  Steel  Industry,  a  Factor  in 
Recovery,”  it  shows :  For  December  of  each  year,  week¬ 
ly  wages,  1926,  $20,165,000;  in  1934,  $11,700,000,  and 
in  1935,  $16,000,000. 

Study  these  figures,  for  they  affect  your  business; 
and,  for  the  record,  it  should  be  said  that  this  weekly 
newspaper  is  not  classed  among  those  friendly  to  the 
Administration. 

The  above  are  definite,  concrete  illustrations  of  the 
progress  all  industry  is  making,  and  point  unmistak¬ 
ably  to  a  very  propitious  year  ahead  of  us.  And  there 
are  others,  psychological  if  you  choose — and  to  use  the 
old  “cause”  of  the  depression — but  none  the  less  trust¬ 
worthy  indicators:  for  instance,  the  Christmas  and 


New  Year’s  spendings,  which  have  been  greater  than 
ever  before,  and  of  an  entirely  volunteer  nature.  That 
is,  in  1929  they  celebrated  New  Year’s  eve  as  a  defiance 
of  an  unpopular  law  (Prohibition),  but  in  1935  they 
celebrated  it  as  a  genuine  outburst  of  happy  spirits, 
because  most  of  us  are  happier  in  our  minds  and  in 
our  lives.  That  is  a  real  test.  And  then  take  another : 
since  1929  the  supply  of  calendars  had  steadily  dwin¬ 
dled  until  it  became  a  mere  trickle ;  but  this  year  there 
is  a  veritable  flood  of  calendars.  All  of  these  things 
mean  that  men  have  money  and  are  not  afraid  to  spend 
it ;  but  we  believe  they  are  spending  it  more  carefully 
and  more  wisely.  There  is  none  of  the  1929  froth,  and 
show,  to  present  spending,  or  business. 

As  to  this  week’s  market,  there  has  been  little  or 
nothing  doing,  because  of  the  general  jollification  above 
referred  to.  Where  all  hands  expect  steady  to  higher 
prices,  as  all  do  today,  there  is  no  room  for  worry. 
And  there  is  good  reason  for  this  feeling.  Let  “Fred” 
L.  Dutton,  one  of  the  smartest,  as  Tvell  as  the  oldest, 
operator  in  the  business — he  is  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  as 
you  know — tell  how  the  situation  looks  to  him.  On 
January  2nd  he  summarized  the  three  leading  staples 
as  follows: 

“CORN — Full  8  months  yet  to  go,  with  unsold 
stocks  in  first  hands  of  all  grades  and  varieties 
totaling  2,870,000  cases.  In  our  judgment,  corn  , 
is  now  at  its  low  price  for  this  season. 

“TOMATOES — A  noticeable  shortage  in  No. 
21/2  and  No.  10  tins  of  standard  and  extra  stan¬ 
dard  grades,  with  fancy  packing  hard  to  obtain, 
exists  over  the  country  in  this  item.  The  Federal 
Government  has  just  corrected  an  error  in  their 
estimate,  which  was  19,000,000  cases  No.  3  basis, 
to  17,000,000  cases  No.  3  basis.  Just  what  this 
country  normally  consumes.  Consumption  will  be 
heavier  than  usual  this  year  of  the  American  prod¬ 
uct  because  the  importation  of  over  2,000,000 
cases  of  Italian  tomatoes  will  be  greatly  curtailed 
or  eliminated  completely.  The  States  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  are  in  a  very  comfortable  position  as  re¬ 
gards  spot  stocks  for  the  balance  of  this  season. 
Movement  has  been  heavy  up  to  this  time,  market 
prices  have  held  well  through  the  quiet  period  and 
renewed  buying  will  noticeably  strengthen  the 
market.  A  recent  check-up  shows  less  than  300,- 
000  cases  of  2’s  in  each  of  the  two  states  named 
and  the  shortage  of  21/2’s  will  noticeably  increase 
the  movement  in  2’s. 
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“PEAS — Ohio  and  Indiana  sold  heavily  of  new 
pack  last  fall  and  spot  stocks  in  first  hands  are 
smaller  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  for  several 
years  past,  irrespective  of  sales  of  ‘poor  quality’ 
standards  at  about  cost  prices.  Good  quality  peas 
are  moving*  out  fairly  well  and  the  two  states 
named  will  be  completely  cleaned  up  of  stocks 
within  the  next  few  months.  Last  year,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  fresh  canned  peas,  there  were  better  than 
5,000,000  cases  of  soaked  peas  sold  and  consumed. 
This  year  ‘soaked  peas’  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  from  the  market.” 

You  are  all  set  and  squared  away  to  do  good  busi¬ 
ness  in  1935.  Next  week  should  produce  some  sign¬ 
posts  of  value,  and  if  so  we  will  give  you  them.  Next 
issue  will  be  the  big  Pre-Convention,  the  Program 
Issue,  containing  full  information  about  the  big  meet¬ 
ing  to  assemble  in  Chicago  the  week  of  January  18th. 
The  slogan  is  “Modernize”,  and  evidently  all  canners 
everywhere,  and  many  others  it  seems,  are  determined 
to  study  what  this  modernization  means,  and  have 
booked  reservations  to  the  limit  of  the  Stevens,  and 
nearby  hotels.  But  there  is  always  plenty  of  room  in 
Chicago. 

All  the  big  buyers  will  be  there,  and  they  will  try 
to  open  futures  at  that  time.  Watch  your  step,  and 
don’t  be  sold  into  bondage.  The  Cheap-Skate  buyers 
are  the  very  small  minority,  though  they  will  be  played 
up  as  the  only  market  influence.  The  vast  majority  of 
buyers  are  not  averse  to  paying  a  worthwhile  price  for 
a  good  article,  and  especially  if  they  know  they  have 
a  packer  of  quality  behind  their  contract.  If  “they” 
come  clamoring  to  you  that  others  are  selling  at  a  price 
you  know  is  too  low,  tell  them  you  believe  they  are  lying, 
or  else  are  selling  a  poor  quality  at  too  high  a  price. 
Low  prices  mean  poor  quality,  and  the  buyers  know 
that  better,  even,  than  you  do.  But  don’t  forget  it. 
If  you  can’t  sell  at  what  you  know  will  yield  you  a 
profit,  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  sell  at  all? 
Let  the  Nit-Wits  sell  out;  there  will  still  remain  all 
the  demand  for  the  better  quality  goods. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Holiday  and  Inventory  Absorbed  Market  Attention — Outlook 
Best  in  Years  Experts  Say — New  Pineapple  Prices — More  Going 
in  to  Pack  Grapefruit  —  Coast  Pea  Pack  is  a  Real  Factor  — 
Spinach  Strong. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  3,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — New  business  did  not  develop 
in  any  great  volume  this  week,  the  New  Year’s 
holidays,  combined  with  the  final  touches  on  year- 
end  inventories  by  distributors,  effectively  slowed  down 
the  market.  A  fairly  steady  undertone  prevailed 
throughout,  however. 


THE  OUTLOOK — According  to  a  summary  by  Dun 
&  Bradstreet,  grocery  trade  inventory  positions  at  the 
beginning  of  1936  are  the  most  satisfactory  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  due  to  the  expanding  shipments  of  whole¬ 
salers  since  October.  “Because  of  the  heavy  holiday 
movement,”  the  report  adds,  “which  was  the  largest 
since  1931  in  most  districts,  some  of  the  wholesalers 
reported  stocks  at  the  year’s  low  at  the  close  of  De¬ 
cember.  The  best  gains  during  1935  were  made  by 
the  industrial  areas  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  North¬ 
eastern  States.”  All  of  which  is  encouraging  to  canned 
foods  sellers  in  this  market. 

PINEAPPLE — California  Packing  Corporation  this 
week  announced  spot  prices  for  Hawaiian  pineapple, 
for  shipment  not  later  than  February  29,  and  subject 
to  confirmation  and  to  change  or  withdrawal  without 
notice.  The  prices  on  the  more  important  sizes  and 
grades  follow:  2i/2S>  fancy  sliced,  $1.80;  crushed,  $1.75; 
tidbits,  $1.80;  No.  2  tall  fancy,  sliced,  $1.50;  crushed, 
$1.40;  tidbits,  $1.50;  No.  1  flat,  fancy  sliced,  85  cents; 
crushed,  75  cents;  standard  2V2S,  $1.70;  standard  2s, 
$1.45  for  sliced,  $1.35  for  crushed;  standard  Is  flat, 
sliced  80  cents;  crushed,  721/2  cents;  No.  10  broken 
slices  in  juice,  $5.35;  in  syrup,  $5.60;  all  prices  f.  0.  b. 
San  Francisco  or  Alameda,  California,  seller’s  option. 

THE  SALMON  CAMPAIGN— The  trade  here  is 
showing  considerable  interest  in  the  co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  which  salmon  canners  plan  to 
launch  shortly.  G.  P.  Halferty,  prominent  Seattle 
salmon  canner,  was  in  the  local  market  during  the 
week,  visiting  M.  W.  Houck  &  Bro.,  his  brokers,  and 
gave  friends  in  the  trade  a  little  additional  data  on  the 
promotional  plans  of  the  salmon  packers. 

ANOTHER  GRAPEFRUIT  PACKER  —  Snider 
Packing  Corporation  has  announced  plans  to  enter  the 
canned  grapefruit  field,  and  is  starting  packing  opera¬ 
tions  at  its  plant  at  Harlingen,  Texas,  this  month. 
Texas  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  a  canning 
state,  and  plans  for  further  expansion  of  plants  in 
that  state  are  rumored. 

MORE  COAST  PEAS — Eastern  jobbers  are  watch¬ 
ing  developments  in  the  West  Coast  canned  pea  situa¬ 
tion  with  considerable  interest.  The  1935  pack  on  the 
West  Coast  reportedly  exceeded  5,000,000  cases,  and 
plans  for  a  number  of  new  pea  packing  plants  in  the 
Northwest  are  reported.  The  Northwest  product  has 
met  with  considerable  favor  in  the  New  York  area, 
and  has  replaced  to  a  considerable  extent  Wisconsin 
peas  for  private  label  distribution  in  some  cases. 

TOMATOES — Trading  in  Southern  tomatoes  was 
slack  this  week,  with  the  market  showing  little  change. 
Offerings  for  prompt  shipments  are  reported  at  40 
cents  for  Is,  6214  cents  for  2s,  871/^  cents  for  21/2, 
921/2  cents  for  3s,  and  $2.75  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
neries.  Buyers  are  expected  to  come  back  into  the 
market  shortly,  inasmuch  as  the  price  outlook  is  un¬ 
usually  strong  for  this  season  of  the  year.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  chain  store  buyers  would  shortly 
take  large  blocks  off  the  market,  with  a  resultant 
stiffening  in  canners’  prices. 
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PEAS — Buyers  are  not  as  bullish  on  peas  as  is  the 
case  with  tomatoes  and  other  products,  and  no  rush  to 
stock  up  is  envisaged.  The  market  for  Southern  stan¬ 
dards  is  still  held  at  65  cents,  cannery,  while  mid- 
western  packers  quote  standards  at  80  cents  and 
upwards. 

CORN — Conflicting  reports  as  to  canners’  holdings 
of  corn  have  buyers  up  a  tree,  but  the  trade  is  generally 
inclined  to  accept  the  long  estimates,  and  are  yiewing 
the  market  with  caution.  Standards  are  offered  at 
671/2  cents  at  both  Southern  and  Western  canneries, 
while  the  market  for  fancy  quality  holds  at  $1.10  and 
upwards  at  the  canneries. 

SPINACH — This  item  looks  exceedingly  strong, 
both  at  Southern  and  West  Coast  canneries,  and  pack¬ 
ers  are  holding  firm  at  recent  prices  as  the  market 
goes  into  the  new  year.  Distributors’  stocks  of  spinach 
are  not  believed  to  be  large,  and  a  considerable  volume 
of  replacement  buying  is  looked  for  in  the  immediate 
future. 

SALMON — The  reported  advertising  plans  of  the 
canners  have  brought  about  a  better  feeling  in  the 
market,  but  prices  have  not  yet  reflected  this  sentiment. 
Jobbers  are  expected  to  start  stocking  for  the  Lenten 
trade  in  the  near  future,  however,  and  Coast  shipments 
are  expected  to  show  considerable  impetus. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — No  price  changes  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  California  canned  fruits  during  the  past 
week.  Peaches  and  pears  have  been  the  only  weak 
spots  in  the  list  during  the  past  few  months,  and  these 
fruits  seem  to  be  showing  a  better  tone.  Packers’ 
price  lists  hold  unchanged  as  the  trade  goes  into  1936. 

CONSUMPTION — Reports  from  a  number  of 
agencies  indicate  that  canned  foods  sales  during  the 
closing  quarter  of  1935  were  unusually  heavy.  While 
it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  these  sales  represented 
expanding  consumption,  or  the  piling  up  of  distribu¬ 
tors’  inventories,  it  is  generally  believed  that  increased 
public  demand  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  heavier 
movement.  With  these  conditions  obtaining,  the  trade 
goes  into  1936  with  the  statistical  position  of  the 
market  exceptionally  favorable. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Year  Starts  Out  Well — A  Big  Crowd  Indicated  for  Convention 
— ^What’s  Happened  to  the  Distributors — Market  Normal  for 
the  Time,  With  No  Changes  in  Prices — ^Trade  Shopping  for 
Lower  Priced,  Cut  Beans — “Forcing  the  Centralization  of  the 
Canning  Industry’’. 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  3,  1936. 

OST  HOLIDAY  IMPRESSIONS— For  several  days 
after  Christmas,  the  question  was  asked  a  dozen  or 
more  friends:  “Did  you  have  a  nice  Christmas?” 
and  invariably  the  replies  were : 

“Yes,  the  nicest  Christmas  in  a  number  of  years.” 

“Indeed,  had  a  dandy  Christmas.” 

This  was  quite  in  contrast  to  the  way  answers  to  a 
similar  question  were  made  one,  two  or  more  years 
back.  Then  always  some  kind  of  a  qualifying  remark 
was  given  such  as:  “Oh  yes,  as  good  a  Christmas  as 
we  could  under  the  circumstances,”  and  now  during 
the  last  two  days  immediately  following  New  Year’s, 
everyone  is  expressing  in  a  most  optimistic  manner 
that  1936  is  going  to  be  bigger  and  better  and  greater 
than  1935.  Verily  the  New  Year  starts  out  with  the 
proper  mental  attitude. 

THE  BIG  CONVENTIONS— Now  that  the  holidays 
are  over,  interest  centers  in  the  big  food  conventions 
that  start  here  on  the  19th.  Reports  have  it  that  the 
following  hotels  are  booked  to  the  limit  for  Convention 
Week:  Stevens,  Blackstone  and  the  Congress. 

The  Palmer  House  is  going  to  be  a  popular  place 
during  the  week  as  already  two  floors  of  that  large 
hostelry  have  been  engaged  by  interests  akin  to  the 
grocery  trade.  The  Palmer  House  can  take  care  of 
additional  reservations.  There  are  other  good  hotels, 
too,  that  are  open  to  take  care  of  those  who  have  not 
already  provided  themselves  with  a  room.  There  is 
going  to  be  a  big  crowd  here  and  Convention  interest 
is  rapidly  developing. 

THE  GENERAL  MARKET — The  situation  is  just 
what  could  be  expected  at  this  time.  During  the  past 
two  weeks,  distributors  have  not  entered  into  new 
commitments,  as  naturally  they  were  busy  with  the 


SEEDS  for  CANNERS 

If  you  need  Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Beet,  Spinach,  Squash  or  other  seeds  for  Spring 
planting,  write  us  and  we  will  quote  you. 

TOMATO  SEED 

When  you  are  prepared  to  place  your  order  for  Tomato  Seed,  bear  in  mind  we  grow  all  var  e- 
ties,  the  regular  strains,  the  certified  strains  and  the  crown  picked  certified  strains  and  every  ounct 
is  grown  right  here  at  Bristol.  State  kinds  and  quantities  of  Tomato  wanted  that  we  may  quote. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  BRISTOL,  pa. 
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holiday  features  and  working  their  stock  into  shape 
so  that  inventory  could  be  taken  easily. 

There  does  seem  to  be  good  prospects  for  increased 
buying  from  now  on.  This  has  been  evidenced  even 
during  the  past  two  days  by  an  unusually  large  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries. 

WHAT’S  HAPPENED  TO  THE  DISTRIBUTOR?— 
That  question  has  been  asked  by  several.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  on  December  1st  last,  over  7  million  cases  of 
corn,  sold  but  not  shipped,  were  in  canners’  warehouses 
and  now  this  recent  report  of  the  Canners’  Association 
outlines  that  on  the  same  date,  there  were  10  million 
cases  of  peas  in  canners’  warehouses  and  that  two- 
thirds  of  that  quantity  were  sold  and,  of  course,  not 
shipped.  Is  this  “backing  up”  due  to  the  failure  of 
canners  to  adjust  contracts,  particularly  on  the  stan¬ 
dard  grades  of  peas  and  corn?  Did  canners  generally 
write  future  contracts  last  year  that  permitted  de¬ 
liveries  to  be  strung  along  for  several  months?  No 
doubt,  a  few  did  but  the  sold  and  unshipped  quantities 
seem  rather  large  for  just  those  few. 

Similar  reports  on  corn  and  peas  showing  the  stocks 
on  hand,  sold  and  not  shipped,  will  be  even  more  in¬ 
teresting  as  of  February  1st. 

CORN— TOMATOES— PEAS— No  changes  in  the 
Chicago  market  have  occurred  on  these  three  major 
vegetables  unless  it  be  that  Wisconsin  canners  have 
worked  up  a  little  stronger  feeling  on  peas,  due  to  the 
Canners  Association’s  report  above  referred  to. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— A  demand  for  No. 
10  tin  standard  cuts  has  developed  due  to  the  CCC 
bids.  Some  of  the  trade  here  are  also  shopping  around 
for  low  priced  No.  2  tins. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS— Everything  in  this 
line  seems  to  be  in  a  very  comfortable  position,  at  least 
that  is  what  the  Chicago  trade  in  general  seem  to 
think.  The  only  exceptions  are:  No.  21/^  choice  yellow 
cling  peaches.  No.  21/0  standard  yellow  cling  peaches, 
on  which  a  little  trading  could  be  done. 

MORE  AND  MORE  OF  IT — A  prominent  Indiana 
canner  in  his  weekly  bulletin  of  December  30th  said, 
in  part: 

“The  big  spot  cash,  large  volume  discount  which  is 
being  made  by  the  principal  canners’  supply  houses  is 
fast  forcing  the  centralization  of  the  canning  industry.” 

Isn’t  it  about  time  something  was  done  about  this? 
How  much  longer  will  the  medium-sized  canner  permit 
unfair  quantity  discounts  to  work  against  him?  It’s 
about  time  he  sat  up  and  took  notice. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  BILLS — The  various  local 
and  state  associations  like  the  Retail  Grocers,  Retail 
Dry  Goods,  Retail  Hardware,  etc.,  are  getting  squarely 
behind  these  measures.  The  independent  retail  mer¬ 
chant  is  being  informed  that  Congress  must  do  some¬ 
thing  for  him  if  he  is  to  continue  in  business  and  that 
the  Robinson-Patman  Bills  are  the  instruments  that 
will  do  just  that  thing. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  great  canning  industry 
through  its  Association  (NCA)  has  not  come  out 
openly  in  behalf  of  this  needed  legislation.  Everyone 


acquainted  with  the  canning  industry  knows  that  the 
majority  of  the  canners  are  in  favor  of  it.  It  is  also 
to  be  regretted  that  the  various  branches  of  food  dis¬ 
tributors  are  not  a  unit  in  the  matter.  Trade  associa¬ 
tion  jealousy  is  the  cause  of  it,  they  say.  Everyone 
admits  that  relief  is  needed  to  stop  the  growth  of 
monopolistic  group  buying.  Are  you  doing  your  duty 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  cause?  Don’t  forget  that 
ONE  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN 
ONE  BUYER. 

jn  ^ 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Pack  is  Coming  to  An  End — Very  Little  Reserve  Shrimp 
Stock  On  Hand — ^Weather  Has  Been  Too  Cold  for  Oysters — 
Oyster  Canning  Expected  to  Start  in  January. 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  3,  1936. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  looks  like 
that  it  has  served -its  usefulness  for  this  season 
and  we  may  add,  until  next  fall,  because  there 
is  very  little  to  expect  from  the  spring  pack,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  light  at  its  best  and  it  is  so  much  of  a  gamble 
that  some  of  the  sea  food  canneries  do  not  operate  at 
all  in  the  spring.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  bulk 
of  the  shrimp  are  canned  in  this  section  from  August 
1  to  November  1,  and  the  balance  of  the  fall  season 
the  pack  usually  moves  in  low  gear  until  the  closed 
season  comes  along,  at  which  time  the  canneries  have 
to  stop  packing  shrimp  altogether,  as  the  state  con¬ 
servation  laws  prohibit  the  catching  of  shrimp  in  the 
waters  of  the  state  for  canning  purposes. 

The  fall  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
met  with  several  set-backs  this  year,  which  greatly 
reduced  production  in  this  section. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  when  shrimp  were 
plentiful,  the  fishermen  and  pickers  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  went  on  a  strike,  due  to  price  differences  and 
the  canneries  had  to  shut  down  for  several  weeks. 

After  the  shrimp  fishermen  and  pickers  returned  to 
work,  the  stormy  season  set  in,  which  made  it  very 
difficult  for  the  boats  to  get  out  to  work,  and  after 
that  shrimp  got  scarce,  so  the  pack  turned  out  by 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  was  done  under  great  handi¬ 
caps. 

The  canneries  in  these  two  states  lost  the  best  part  of 
the  canning  season  by  the  strike,  the  stormy  weather 
and  the  scarcity  of  shrimp  later  on,  preventing  them 
from  catching  up  on  the  pack,  therefore  it  reduced 
their  quota  of  production  considerably. 

It  looks  like  somebody  is  going  shrimp  hungry,  be¬ 
cause  even  if  the  trade  is  pretty  well  supplied  now, 
there  is  not  much  reserved  stock  left  and  Lent,  which 
never  fails  to  boost  the  sale  of  sea  food  is  less  than 
two  months  off. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  strong  at  $1.10  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medi- 
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um,  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  F.  0.  B.  fac¬ 
tory. 

OYSTERS — We\e  had  too  much  cold  weather  in 
this  section  the  greater  part  of  a  week  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  the  production  of  oysters  has  stopped.  In 
fact ,  the  market  has  been  bare  of  oysters  since 
Christmas. 

The  oystermen  usually  lay  off  for  Christmas  to  cele¬ 
brate  and  it  is  generally  two  or  three  days  before  they 
go  back  to  work,  but  this  year  the  weather  has  been 
so  cold  since  then  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  work 
on  the  reefs. 

We’ve  had  low  temperatures  ranging  from  22  above 
zero  to  30  above,  which  is  cold  weather  for  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  it  invariably  interferes  with  the  production 
of  oysters,  because  this  kind  of  weather  don’t  generally 
last  over  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  and  the  oyster 
tongers  are  not  prepared  for  it,  inasmuch  as  they  work 
in  open  skiffs  with  no  protection  from  the  strong  cold 
wind  and  waters  splashing  over  their  skiffs. 

Just  imagine  yourself  in  a  small  skiff  that  all  you 
can  do  is  to  be  able  to  stand  on  it  erect  while  it  is 
rocking,  much  less  stoop  over  the  side  with  long  rakes 
and  go  down  eight  to  twelve  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  and  tong  up  oysters.  You  would  want  five  dollars 
an  oyster  to  tong  them  under  such  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions,  yet  folks  that  are  unfamiliar  with  the  hardships 
of  tonging  oysters,  can’t  understand  why  they  can’t 
get  oysters  at  all  times.  Another  thing,  the  weather 
may  be  mild  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  inland,  yet  the 
wind  may  be  blowing  hard  on  the  bay  and  the  water 
so  rough  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  men  to 
work  in  their  boats.  It  is  no  picnic  to  tong  oysters 
under  ideal  favorable  conditions,  much  less  when  the 
weather  is  bad,  therefore  don’t  cuss  the  poor  oyster- 
man  if  you  can’t  get  oysters  now. 

Oysters  are  showing  up  in  good  shape  and  the  can¬ 
ning  of  them  is  expected  to  start  in  January. 

The  following  are  the  opening  prices  of  the  new 
pack :  95c  per  dozen  for  four  ounce ;  $1  for  five  ounce ; 
$1.90  for  eight  ounce,  and  $2  for  ten  ounce,  F.  0.  B. 
factory.  This  goes  for  spot  stock  also,  although  only 
certain  sizes  are  to  be  had. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Within  a  Few  Weeks  Dozens  of  Canners  Will  Be  Cleaned  Up — 
Peach  Price  Reports  and  Canners’  Prices  Wide  Apart — ^Tomato 
Holders  Up  Their  Prices — Winter  Pack  of  Spinach  Small — 
Apple  Pack  Smaller — But  Few  Berries  on  Hand — 

Most  Olives  Eaten  by  Californians. 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correepondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

San  Francisco,  January  2, 1936. 

Market — Business  continues  largely  of  a  rou¬ 
tine  nature,  with  canners  more  anxious  to 
secure  shipping  instructions  on  goods  already 
sold  than  to  make  additional  bookings.  New  lists  are 
commencing  to  make  an  appearance  and  changes  in  • 
these  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  withdrawals, 
prices  remaining  as  they  have  been  for  several  weeks. 
In  many  lines,  higher  prices  would  seem  justifiable, 
judging  by  the  small  quantities  unsold,  but  canners 
seem  committed  to  the  policy  of  keeping  prices  at  a 
reasonable  level,  regardless  of  the  size  of  holdings. 
Within  the  next  few  weeks  dozens  of  items  will  be 
cleaned  up,  permitting  undivided  attention  on  the  few 
on  which  there  is  a  surplus. 

PEACHES — Buyers  report  that  they  are  still  able 
to  pick  up  No.  21/2  standard  cling  peaches  at  $1.25  and 
choice  at  $1.35  but  canners  cannot  be  located  who  are 
willing  to  accept  such  offers.  Rock  bottom  prices  here 
seem  to  be  $1.30  and  $1.37i/^,  respectively.  There  is 
no  pushing  of  peaches  onto  the  market  and  a  much 
firmer  tone  is  noted. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  market  is  commencing  to 
show  signs  of  life,  with  some  operators  holding  No. 
21/2  standards  at  $1,  a  price  that  has  been  freely  pre¬ 
dicted  in  recent  weeks.  Others  are  out  of  the  market 
for  the  time  being  and  still  others  are  announcing  pro¬ 
rata  deliveries.  The  California  tomato  pack  for  1935 
promises  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  and  a 
quarter  million  cases,  or  almost  a  million  cases  less 
than  that  of  last  year.  The  output  of  canned  juice  will 
probably  reach  a  million  and  a  quarter  cases,  or  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  The  pack  of  tomato  products 
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will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  million  cases,  as 
compared  with  a  pack  of  3,308,000  cases  in  1934.  The 
pack  of  tomato  paste,  estimated  at  600,000  cases,  is 
slightly  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 

SPINACH — The  winter  pack  of  spinach  is  proving 
quite  small,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
and  the  quality  is  not  of  the  best,  but  canners  are  hav¬ 
ing  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it,  owing  to  the  scar¬ 
city  of  fancy  spring  pack.  Most  of  the  offerings  of 
winter  pack  are  at  95  cents  and  $1  for  No.  2i/4s.  Some 
spring  pack  of  mediocre  quality  is  also  offered  at  this 
price. 

APPLES — The  pack  of  apples  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
was  affected  to  a  marked  degree  by  the  early  freeze 
and  is  probably  less  than  1,000,000  cases.  Before  the 
freeze,  plans  were  under  way  for  making  a  pack  of 
about  1,500,000  cases.  Many  packers  are  withdrawn 
and  others  seem  to  be  holding  firm  at  $3.25  for  No.  10s. 

BERRIES — Few  canned  berries  are  to  be  found  in 
first  hands  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  list  prices  are  firm¬ 
ly  maintained  on  the  quantities  remaining.  Loganber¬ 
ries  are  virtually  off  the  market  and  but  few  packers 
are  able  to  offer  any  strawberries.  Many  items  are 
sold  up  in  raspberries  and  blackberries. 

OLIVES — Despite  the  fact  that  the  early  cold  snap 
did  considerable  damage  to  olives  in  California,  the 
canned  pack  of  ripe  olives  will  be  about  500,000  cases. 
The  output  of  oil  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  500,- 
000  gallons.  California  Olive  Week  was  celebrated  late 
in  the  year,  with  Governor  Frank  F.  Merriam  issuing 
an  official  proclamation  urging  a  general  participation 
by  citizens.  A  very  large  part  of  the  olives  produced 
in  California,  and  this  means  in  the  United  States, 
since  the  State  is  almost  the  sole  producer,  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  California.  The  ripe  olive  is  a  splendid  food 
product,  but  a  taste  for  it  must  be  acquired  and  its 
general  use  seems  a  matter  for  the  future  to  decide. 

COPYRIGHTING  GROWERS’  CONTRACTS— The 
Canners  League  of  California  has  been  working  for 
some  time  on  new  buying  contracts  covering  tomatoes 
and  vegetables  and  a  decision  has  been  reached  to  copy¬ 
right  these  for  the  protection  of  members.  The  new 
contracts  will  be  ready  at  an  early  date. 

PAYMENTS  IN  LABOR  ADJUSTMENTS— The 
California  State  Division  of  Industrial  Welfare  an¬ 
nounces  collections  of  $201,019  since  January  1,  1935, 
in  piece  rate  adjustments  paid  to  workers  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  canneries  to  make  the  earnings  of  these 
workers  conform  to  the  minimum  rates  of  pay  fixed 
for  the  canning  industry.  This  sum  was  paid  to  43,- 
772  workers. 

ORGANIZED  TOMATO  GROWERS— A  meeting  of 
the  tomato  growers  of  Santa  Clara  County  was  held 
late  in  December  in  the  rooms  of  the  San  Jose  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  San  Jose,  Calif.  Alex  Johnson,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  was 
the  guest  speaker  and  outlined  the  progress  made  in 
uniform  prices  for  next  season’s  contract  and  State 
grading.  He  also  talked  on  the  new  contract  between 
growers  and  canners. 


JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 


No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 
Automatic  throughout. 
Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 
No  waste. 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  ClutcheB,  Timer»t 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  IThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


t2.60 

t2.26 

t2.80 

t2.00 


4.00 

.80 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% .  t2.66 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . 

Large,  No.  2Vi . . . .  t2.66 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.26  t2.10 

Medium,  No.  1  tall .  1.90  ........ 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sa-- 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

RAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 46  . 

No.  2%  . 77% - 

No.  10  . 2.86  - 

BBANSt 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 67% . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.26  13.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10.... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 76  ....™. 

Standard,  No.  10 . . .  3.76  t3.76 

LIMA  BEANS!  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.46  ........ 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.16  ........ 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 82%........ 

No.  10  .  4.16  - 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 70  t.72% 

No.  10  . . .  3.76  t3.76 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 62% . 

BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2,  6  count.... . _...... . 76  ........ 

6  or  over  . 86  . 

No.  2%,  8  count . . . 96  - - 

7/10  count  .  1.10  ....... 

Standard  Cut,  No.  2 . - . 66  ........ 

No.  2%  . 80  . 

Extra  Standard,  (3ut,  No.  2 . 90  ....... 

No.  2%  .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.26  - 

Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . . 

Extra  Standard,  Sliced,  No.  2 . 96  ........ 

No.  10  . 4.00  . 

CARROTS! 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced.  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 


.70 

‘786 


CORN! 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  fl.lO 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  ........ 

Fancy,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 87%........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 86  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .  .80  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  t.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.00  ....... 

HOMINY! 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . . . .  ....... 

No.  2%  . .76  _ 

No.  10  .  3.00  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  ..... 

No.  10  . 3.76  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2 . .80  ...... 

No.  10  . 4.26  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 .  ...... 

No.  10  .  . . . 

PEAS!  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . . .  . ... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . .  fl.BO 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s . „..  .... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.................. . .  tl.86 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6i.....................  .....  ...... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s... . .  ....  , . 

No.  1  Early  June,  8s . 66  ........ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 96  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 72%  t.76 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . .66  t-70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  ..... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s _ _  4.26  _ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  4s . .  8.76 _ 

No.  2  Ungraded . 66  t'66 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  No.  2% . . . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . .  2.76  t8.00 

SAUER  KRAUT! 

Standard,  No.  2.. _ _ _ _  «... 

No.  2%  . 67%t.62% 

No.  8  _  _ _ 

No.  10  .  2.66  . 

SPINACH! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No.  8 _ _ _ 

No.  10  .  3.26  t3.26 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.06  fl-OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.26  t3.16 

SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 82% _ 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 87% . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  ........ 

SWEET  POTATOES!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 67% . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


N.Y. 


PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.06 
Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.86 

No.  10  .  4.76 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.60 

Fancy  . „.... 

Choice  . . . ....  1.86 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . . ....  6.60 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.46  tl.25 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.66  tl.86 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y,  C . . . .  tl.70 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 90  _ 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 .  .......  _ 


tl.46 

tl.OO 

tl.60 

t6.00 


Peeled.  No.  10.  SoHH  Park 

6.00 

t6.00 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% 

Sliced.  Standard.  No.  2% . 

Sliced.  Extra.  No.  2 . 

2.10 

1.95 

tl.80 

tl.70 

tl.60 

tl.46 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  lo . 

Crushed.  Elxtra,  No.  10... . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10....™.......„ 

6.76 

t6.76 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No. 

F.  O.  B.  Factory..., 
No.  2  . . . 


1 . 

.96  ■  t.92% 

..  2.80  t3.00 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 
Red.  Water,  No.  2 

. . 

.60  _ 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 

6.00 

— 

- - 

.70  . 

.70  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 

. . 

••••**•* 

No.  3  . . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . 

No.  10  .  3.26 


F.  O.  B.  Factory.. 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory„ . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . . 


3.26  . 

.42%  t.40 

.41% . 

.65  . 

.62%  t.62% 

.90  _ 

.87%  t.87% 

.96  _ 

.92%  t.96 


STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved.  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2...... 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10...... 


No.  10  .  2.86 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  2.76  t2.76 

TOMATO  PUREE!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 42% . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 3.26  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 40  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  3.00  ........ 

TOMATO  JUICE! 

No.  1  . 40  _ 

No.  10  .  2.76  _ 

TURNIP  GREENS! 

No.  2  . .76  _ 

No.  2%  .  1.06  _ 

No.  10  .  3.76  _ 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.66  t2.36 

No.  10s  . .  7.76  t8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 


16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  dos......... 

%-Ib.  cases,  1  doz- _ 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doa. . . 

OYSTERS* 


Standard,  4  oz. . . 

10  oz.  ......................... 

Selects,  6  oz..................... 


t6.60 

t8.26 

tl.96 


Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . 

3.10 

ts.oo 

SALMONS 

3.40 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

2.60 

tl.70 

t2.00 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  % _ _ _ 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Pink,  tall,  NoT  1 _ _ _ 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . 

No.  3  . 

6.00 

Flat,  No  % 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

— 

— 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

No.  10  . . . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

7.26  te.oo 

1.07% - 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

fj  V  pftkH  q  tja  in 

L70 

— 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice.  No.  2% . 

t2.'26 

t2.86 

t2.60 

34  Oil,  keys . 

34  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . — 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2..„ . . . 

%  Mustard,  keyless . . . . 

California  Oval,  No.  1  48*s . 

No.  10  . . .  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 60 

No.  2  _ 1.26  tl.lO 

No.  6  .  3.76  _ 

No.  1  Juice. . .66  ...... 

No.  2  Juice.............. . .76  ...... 

No.  6  Juice - .............................  2.60  ...... 


TUNA  FISHg  (CaUfomia),  per  case 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . . . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . . 

Yellow,  is  .......................................... 

Light  Meat,  34s............................... 

Light  Meat,  %> . . 

Light  Meat.  Is...... . . 


1.00 

. 

1.10 

ti.io 

1.86 

2.10 

t2.10 

2.43 

t2.86 

1.88 

tL76 

2.03 

. 

1.20 

. 

1.08 

tl.06 

.86 

. 

3.08 

.... 

1.86 

1.03 

ti.bb 

— 

tl.65 

1.10 

tl.io 

1.16 

tl.l6 

8.26 

t8.00 

3.60 

t8.45 

3.90 

tT76 

2.86 

t2.7B 

2.96 

t2.76 

4.80 

6.60 

te.bb 

12.00 

_ 

8.36 

_ 

4.76 

_ 

8.60 

•eooeoo. 
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PACK  QUALITY 


The  smaller  sizes  of  peas  and  lima  beans 
which  command  higher  prices  are  turned 
out  true  to  grade,  resulting  in  a  quality 
pack  at  better  profits 

with  the  use  oj 

HYDRO-GEARED  GRADER 

Other  important  features  are: 

■  LARGE  CAPACITY 

■  EASE  off  CLEANING 

■  LOW  UPKEEP 

Ask  for  ‘Particulars 

THE  SINCLAIR. SCOTT  CO. 

**The  Original  Grader  House** 

BALTIMORE  »  »  MARYLAND 


MODEI^N 

GAMSE 


9 


e 


OAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CD. 


Herman  Eamse .  Presi-. 
4-19-4*21  E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phomes — Plaza  /SP-S-iSPG 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


UNNECESSARY 

Director:  In  this  scene,  my  dear,  the  young  man 
rushes  into  the  room,  grabs  you,  binds  you  with  rope 
from  head  to  foot  and  then  smothers  you  with  hugs 
and  kisses. 

Actress:  Is  the  young  man  tall,  dark  and  handsome? 

Director:  Yes,  why? 

Actress:  Then  he  won’t  need  any  rope. 

WASHOUT 

Once  a  year  the  newsboys  of  a  certain  district  of 
London  are  taken  for  an  outing  up  the  Thames  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  neighborhood,  where  they  can  bathe 
to  their  heart’s  content. 

As  one  little  boy  was  getting  into  the  water  a  friend 
observed:  “I  say.  Bill,  ain’t  you  dirty!” 

“Yes,”  replied  Bill.  “I  missed  the  train  last  year.” 

Witness:  I  swear  he  is  the  man  who  saved  me  from 
shame. 

Judge:  How  chivalrous!  What  did  he  do? 

Witness:  He  loaned  me  a  safety  pin. 

BUSINESS  IS  BUSINESS 

A  priest  offered  25  cents  to  the  boy  who  could  tell 
him  who  was  the  greatest  man  in  history. 

“Christopher  Columbus,”  answered  the  Italian  boy. 

“George  Washington,”  answered  the  American  lad. 

“St.  Patrick,”  shouted  the  Jewish  boy. 

“The  quarter  is  yours,”  said  the  priest,  “but  why 
did  you  say  St.  Patrick?” 

“Right  down  in  my  heart  I  know  it  was  Moses,”  said 
the  Jewish  boy,  “but  business  is  business.” 

IF  THROWN  PROPERLY 

The  new  maid  was  full  of  her  own  importance.  She 
had  worked  on  the  Continent  and  felt  superior  to  the 
other  servants. 

One  day  she  was  telling  “below  stairs”  some  of  her 
experiences. 

“How  do  the  foreign  dishes  compare  to  English 
ones?”  asked  one  of  her  audience. 

“Oh,  replied  the  maid,  airily,  “they  break  just  the 
same.” 


SLIGHT  DIFFERENCE 

“Did  you  enjoy  your  dinner,  sir?”  asked  the  solicit¬ 
ous  restaurant  proprietor. 

“Yes,  except  the  sweet.  That  was  terrible.” 

“Did  you  have  the  plum  tart  or  lemon  pie?” 

“I  don’t  know.  It  tasted  like  glue !” 

“Ah!  It  was  the  plum  tart.  The  lemon  pie  tastes 
like  paste.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTE!RS  for  Detachable  Chaiiia. 
ii'rank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Win. 

Apple  Paring:  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

Baskets,  Picking. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Idat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES.  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas.  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Can  Markers.  '  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 
^ntinental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  (lorp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preitaratory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors, 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  C!orp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  DL 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  (3o.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis, 

EVAPORATING  BIACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooiteston,  HI. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetie- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  CiW. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillan. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
Field  Warehousing. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

^rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoox>eston,  HL 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Mte. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  DL 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Len^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprajme-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS  UNED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanka. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  IC  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,^  III. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  EYancbco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langrsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  l^bins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  HI. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis, 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  BIACHINERY. 

Asrars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Obio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spiague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinso, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Elte. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chbholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falb,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Storage  &  Warehousing. 

STRING  BEAN  BIACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

Chbholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolb,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wb. 

Ek  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Selb  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolb,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolb,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolb,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolb,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  BIACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Brbtol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chbholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falb,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wb. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
Warehousing  &  Storage. 

WASHEStS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarsburg,  Wb. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Ses 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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ANNOUNCING 

a  new  unit  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 

HYDRAULIC 

PRESSURE 

BLANCHERS 


Proven  by  3  seasons  of  experimental 
factory  development  and  one  sea¬ 
son  - 1935  -  of  actual  Cannery 
operation. 

Not  just  a  few  hours  operation  but  an  Entire 
Pack  “  every  pound  -  all  sizes  -  all  grades 
of  Peas  BLANCHED  by  our  system  and  with 
outstanding  Success. 

We  are  now  running  dry  beans  for  Pork  and 
Beans  and  Kidney  Beans  just  as  successfully 
as  Green  Peas. 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO., 

The  Pioneer  in  the  development  of 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


HANSEN 

PEA  j 

and 

BEAN  ] 

FILLER^ 


For  filling  peas,  pork  and  beans,  lima  beans, 
red  kidney  beans,  baked  beans,  cut  string- 
beans,  whole  grain  corn  and  hominy,  accur¬ 
ately,  without  waste,  at  a  speed  of  100  to 
175  cans  per  minute.  Strong  and  simple, 
constructed  of  the  best  materials  to  insure 
long  life  under  hard  usage.  The  particul¬ 
arly  small  number  of  working  parts  assure 
easy,  trouble  free  operation,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  of  keeping  in  sanitary  condition.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  all  sizes  of  cans.  Special  mac¬ 
hines  for  number  10  cans. 


HANSEN  CAN  WASHER 

Your  canned  foods  are  only  as  clean  as  the  containers 
used.  Hansen  Can  Washer,  uses  hot  water,  then 
steam  and  water  and  finally  steam  only.  The  double 
knife-edged  streams  of  water,  like 
VOulwW  /  ^  brush,  cleanse  every  part  of  the 

\V  especially  the  bottoms  and 

side  seams  where  most  dirt  accu- 
mulates.  Built  of  non-corrosive 
metals.  Driven  from  any  angle. 

T  Starts  and  stops  with  the  filler. 

No  jamming  or  crushing  of  cans. 

For  further  information  about  these  and 
other  Hansen  machines,  write  for  catalog. 

Hansen  Canning  Mach.,  Corp. 

Master  Built  Machinery 
CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY 


FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  •  KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

SALES  OinCES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  .  BALTIMORE  .  BROOKLYN  .  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
.  FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  •  'HAMILTON  •  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICE.811  SOUTH  WOLFE  STREET 


